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EDMXSTON’S 


CRIMEAN OUTFIT, 

£18 18s. 

Comprising the following requisites for Officers proceeding to the seat of War, viz. 


Waterproof Cape and Hood. 

„ Camp Boots. 

„ Ground Sheet. 

Folding Bedstead. 

Mattrass and Pair of Blankets. 
Canteen for Two Persons, 
Sponging Bath. 


Bucket and Bason.] 

Brush Case. 

Lantern. 

Havresack. 

Pair of Pack Saddle Trunks, with 
Straps and Slinging Irons 
complete. 


Attention is respectfully invited to 

EDMISTON’S WATERPROOF WINTER CAPE, WITH HOOD, 

CAMEL-HAIR LINED. 


PAIR of BUXalaOCK TRUNKS, forming BEDSTEAD, 

With Straps and Slinging Irons, complete in one, 10s. 

PORTABLE WATERPROOF PATROL TENTS, 

Weighing 10 lb., price £2 18s. 

PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 

On View, same as used in the Harbour of Balaklava. 


THE POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT, 

Weighing 10 oz. Price, according to size, 40s. to 50s. ; all silk throughout, 50s. to 60s. 

Stout Siphonias, 25s. to 35s. Overalls, 10s. 6d. Yacht Jackets, 18s. 6<L 
Reversible Alpacas, 35s. each, suitable for Clergymen. 

NOTICE.— NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 


EDMISTON & SON, No. 69, STRAND, LONDON. 



,000 GROUPS & SCENES 


FROM NATURES LOVELIEST NOOK & DELL 
TO ITS GRANDEST ALPINE GLACIER. 


No. 2. — January, 1856. 

LITTLE DORRIT ADVERTISER. 


THE 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

54, CHEAPSIDE, 

(TWO DOORS WEST OF BOW CHURCH.) 

313, OXFORD STREET, 

(TWENTY DOORS WEST OF REGENT STREET, OR CORNER OF HANOVER SQUARE ) 

WINTER EVENINGS’ ENJOYMENT. 

Gentle Reader.— Do you possess that charming discovery of Sir David Brewster’s— the Lenticular Stereoscope ? 
If not, at once add a “New Pleasure ” to your home. You will find it a delightful companion in solitude, and for 
social and domestic gatheiings, an unfailing source of intellectual enjoyment. With it no company can eyer he dull 
—the themes of conversation it suggests are as boundless as the pleasure it affords. 


Stereoscopes in Mahogany, 4s. 6d. & 7s. 6d. In varied Woods, 10s. 6d. to 21s. 

A beautiful selection iu 

EBONY, PAPIER MACHE, and MOTHER OF PEARL 

FOR 

NEW YEAR WEDDING PRESENTS. 

The Photographic Groups, Views, and Objects are unlimited, at Prices j 
1 1 I from Is to 3s. each. 

JUST OUT— 100 CHARMING BINOCULAR VIEWS, FROM SWITZERLAND 
AND POMPEII, and 150 GROUPS, of the most laughable character. 

A -Selection and an Instrument safely packed and sent to any part of England or the Colonies. The 
limit of price must be mentioned and be accompanied by a remittance. Lists sent on application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. H 


No more Pills, nor any other Medicine. 

+ 

I'OR INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), CONSTIPATION, NERVOUS, BILIOUS, AND LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, COUGH, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, AND DEBILITY. 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


CAVES fifty times its cost in other Medicine, and cures the above complaints and their 
!r consequences; such as-Platulency, Distension, Acidity. Heartburn, Palpitation of the Heart Nervous 
Headaches Deafness Noises m the Head and Ears, Pams in almost every part of the body Tic Douloureux 
Face ache Chronic Inflammation, Cancer and Ulceration of the Stomach, Pains at the Pit of the Stomach and 
between the Shoulders, Erysipelas Eruptions of the S K in Biles and Carbuncles. Impurities and Poverty of the 
BJood Scrofula, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Gout, Nausea and Sickness during Pregnancy, after Eating or at Sea 
Low Spirits. Spasms, Cramps, Epileptic Fits, Spleen General Debility, Inquietude, Sleeplessness. Involuntary 
Blushing, Paralysis. Tremors, Dislike to Society, Unfitness for Study, Loss of Memory Delusions Vorthrn 
Blood to the Head, Exhaustion, Melancholy, Groundless Fear, Indecision, Wretchedness Thoughts of Self 
destruction, and many other complaints. It is, moreover, the best food for Infants and Invalids ffenerallv 
as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a good liberal diet, but imparts a heal hv 
relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the 
most enfeebled. 



Analysis by tlie Professor of Chemistry and Analytical Chemist, Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c.&c. 

“ 1 fiud t0 be a P^ re vegetable farina, perfectly wholesome, easily digestible, likely^o^^ 
action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby to counteract dyspepsia, constipation, and their nervous conse^ 
quences.— Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., <fcc., Analytical Chemist.” nervous conse- 


w n IMP °J™ CAUTION against the fearful dangers of Spurious Imitations The Vice Chancellor Sir 
Wflham Page Wood, granted an Injunction, on the 10th March, 1854, against Alfred Hooper Nevill’ for 
imitating “ Du Barry’s Re valenta Arabica Food.” 1 VU1> ior 


BARRY DU BARRY & Co,, 77, Regent Street, London. 


A few out of 50,000 Cures are here given 

Cure, No. 71, of dyspepsia^ from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies : — “ I have derived consider- 
< bl ® benefit from Du Barry s Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the public to 
authorise the publication of these lines.— Stuart de Decies.” j puonc to 

Cure No 52 612, from the Dowager Countess of CASTLESTUAKT.‘-“Rosstrevor, County of Down Ireland 
December 9 1854. The Dowager Countess of Castlestuart feels induced, in the interest of buffering humanity 
to state that Du Barpr s excellent Revalenta Arabica Food has cured her, after all medicines had failed of 
md^estion, bile, great nervousness and irritability of many years’ standing. This food deserves the confidence 
of all sufferers and may be considered a real blessing. Enquiries will be cheerfully answered.” 

Cure, No. 49,832. Fifty years indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough constina- 
tion, flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting have been removed by Du Barry’s excellent 
food. ~ Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near Diss Norfolk ” * y excellent 

nervousnes's^mdlgcsUonf^therin^/lo^spiritsf an^ii^vTa^fhncie3^ a ^^ am " Cr0SS * 

therr r ? ra S’™tS y EIH YE0MAB > ““ LiTCr P° 01 : * ' ^pepBia and all 

“Thirteen years' cough. indigestion, and general debility, have been removed by Du Barrv's 
excellent Revalenta Arabica Pood.— James Poktee, Athol Street, Perth " . y 3ny 3 

Cure No. 52, 4 22.-“Bridgehouso, Frimley, April 3, 1854. Thirty-throe years’ diseased lungs spitting of 
blood liver derangement deafness, singing in the ears, constipation! debilit/ shortness of breath and cofgh 
have been cured by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, liver, stomach, head and ears, are all right, my hearing 
perfect, and my recovery is a marvel to all my acquaintances -James Roberts, Wood Merchant." g 

i C A U C i Plymouth, May 9, t851. Por the last ten years I have been suifering from dyspepsia 

headaches, nervousness, low spirits, sleeplessness, and delusions, and. swallowed an incredible amount of 
medicine, wrthout. relief, lam happy to say that your Food has cured me, and I am now enioyi^ better 
health than I have had for many years past.— J. S. Newton, Merchant;” J y S wetter 

Cure No ISO — “ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I had 
suffered great misery, and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectually cured by Du 
Barry s Food in a very short time.— W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton ” y ea Dy 1,11 

Cure No. 4 208.— “Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, spasms and nausea have 
hSton^ Rectory, N^lkV^ * delici0US Food ^ a very short time.-Rev P John W. Flavell, Bid- 

Cure, No. 42,130.— Major-General King : cure of general debility and nervousness. 
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TRAVELLERS’ AND MARINE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £250,000. 

CHIEF OFFICES: 42 & 43, POULTRY, LONDON. 


lEruSterij. 

The Right Honourable the EARL FIT2WILLIAM, K.G-. 

MATTHEW MARSHALL, Esq. | Sir CHARLES FOX. | WILLIAM SMEE, F.R.S. 
EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., Managing Director. 


FOR INSURING 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY KIND; 

ACCIDENTS BY SEA AND LAND ; OR 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ONLY; 

AND ALSO AGAINST 


DISABLEMENT FROM LOSS OF HEALTH. 


CLASS OF RISK. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Insurance in case j 
of Death. 

Weekly 

Allowance. 

1 * 1st.— The Public, Professional Men, j 
Non-ha wirdous Lives, &e j 

! * 2 nd.— Engineers and Persons engaged 

in Constructive Operations 

£ f. 

12 0 0 
fO 10 0 

12 0 0 
JO 12 0 

£ 

1000 

100 

500 

100 

£ s. d. 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 10 0 

! From Railway only 

0 10 0 

1000 

5 0 0 

Loss of Health (age 21) 

Ditto ditto ditto 

1 13 2 

2 2 0 

£100 a year for Permanent 
Disablement. 

£1 a- week during Temporary 
Illness. 

. i 


♦ These rates of Insurance apply only to persons residing within the limits of Europe. 


Railway Insurances extend to Accidents in any part of tlic world. 

To Traders, Commercial Gentlemen, and the Public generally, l * ie 

first example will afford some idea of the moderate rate of Insurance against Acci- 
dents, whether fatal or not. 


Carpenters, Builders, Bricklayers, Slaters, Plumbers and all 
others engaged in Constructive operations, may be insured under the 
second example at a reasonable rate, which may he saved out of the weekly wages 
by means of the Savings’ Bank ; thus securing the amount required to meet the 
annual premium at a small sacrifice. 


Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had on 


application at the Chief Office, or of any 


'of the Local Agents. 


FRANCIS COBH AM, Registrar. 
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Commencement of the Third Division of the English 
Cyclopaedia, conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 

Oa the 5th of January, 1856, will be published, No. I., price 6d., of the 

CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY; 

Or, Third Division of the English Cvclopjedu. based upon the Penny Cyclopedia of the Society 
ior the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

Ihis important Division will present, when finished 

A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

A valuable work of reference in a moderate compass, yet embracing the Lives of 'the 
Emment of all ages and countries. The Biographical Articles of the Penny Cyclopaidia 

rtiL vT bl 6 f ° UI ? datlon of the work, but large additions will be requmed to brim- 
those valuable materials up to the present time. d ° 

tJw!? ten f e w rf-° t0 T, ir , l - clu<ie ^ose livin 9 which must hereafter find a place in 

the history of Politics, Religion, Literature, Art, and Science 1 

mrl Ml 

THE DIVISIONS OF 

GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY 

Being the First Two Divisions of the “ English Cyclopaedia,” are complete, in Four Volumes 

each, price 21. 2s. 

V The Numbers and Parts are kept constantly on sale. 

BRA DBURY & EVANS. 11. BOUV ERIK STREET. 

MR. THAC KERAY'S COLLECT ED WORKS. 

MISCELLANIES, 

PROSE AND VERSE : 

STORIES, ESSAYS, AND SKETCHES, SATIRICAL, BURLESQUE, AND SENTIMENTAL 

Br W. M. THACKERAY. 

Contents of Vols. 1 and 2, price 6s. each; also published separately at the followin', prices ■— 

VOL. I. 


s. d. 

BALLADS l 6* 

THE SNOB PAPERS 2 0 


MAJOR GAHAGAN V d \ 

THE FATAL BOOTS V 1 0 

cox’s diary -j- 1 o 


VOL. II. 

THE YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS \ 9 I NOVELS BY EMINENT JT 4 >jn<a 

JEAMES'S DIARY { 2 0 | CIIAHACTER mCETCIIE? \ I 6 

SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON 2* 

eady^HsceUaneoas' “ F ° Ur a “ d wiU C0Utai “ a » Mr. Thacker*/* 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 

This day, with Illustrations, price 3s. Cd. ; or 5s., gilt 
edges. 

T ADY MARY AND HER NURSE ; 

or a Peep into the Canadian Forest. By Mrs. 

Traill, author of “Canadian Crusoes,” &c. With 
Designs by Harvey. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co , 25, Paternoster Row. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
In Half-crown Parts, or complete in Portfolio for £1. 

WATER COLOUR WITHOUT A 

T Y MASTER. Separate objects in Landscape shown 
under various tints, and afterwards composed into 
Pictures. By T. Hatton. 

London : Reeves & Sons, Cheapside. 

An instruction book on a good and original plan.” — 
Athenaum. 


„ Published, price fid., free by post 7d., 

THE AMATEUR’S GUIDE IN' 

. HORTICULTURE AND AGRICULTURE, 
si owing When and What to Sow, and How to Cultivate. 
Plus useful Handbook will be sent post free on receipt 
of seven postage stamps. 1 

Gkokge Lovejoy, Reading. 

hoNQMANS, Paterno ster Row. London. 

M LESSONS IN MUSIC~ 

R. PAUL JERRARD, Organist of 

.. iv S f' P ^ 1 ' s ri Lorrira °re, Walworth, and Pianist to 
Union » continues to give 
° U l he OBGAN and PIANOFORTE, or in 
SINGING, cither at his own residence, 170, Fleet-street 
City, or at the residence of his pupiis. Circulars of 

application. 1011 ^ modw “ te * 5eut P° sta S e free, upon 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE I1EV. DR. GUTHRIE'S 

GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or morocco antique, 14s. 

outpour, ng s of a glorious imagination, sanctified, which adorns but never overshadows the truth 
Wei- -er been more charmed with au y work than we have been with thist^^ 


Marmion , New Edition, Illustrated 

With EIGHTY ENGRAVINGS from Designs b y B.rket 7os„d John C 

WITH Stth 5 

Lay of the Last Minstrel , New Edit Illim- 

,tr;° NE HUNDRED ™«^VINGS from Designs b y Eos/I and 

Enim bi i!TJ' G,LT P GE3 ’ 18 ?' ? Morocco Elegant or Antique 25s. • 
artan Boards, with Vignette Painted on the Side, '36s. ’ 

Lady of the Lahe , New Edition, Illustrated 

With SEVENTY ENGRAVINGS from Designs b y Bireet Eo’ster altd John G™ 
Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges, 18 s. ; Morocco Elegant or Antique o. 5s • 

Enamelled Iartan Boards, with Vignette Painted on the Side, 36 s.’ 

Poetical W irks of Sir Walter Scott, Illustrated 

Enamelled Iartan Boards, with Vignette tainted on the Side, I5s. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Five Principal Poems , New 

"HS? * z s tg^g 

Cloth, Gilt Edges, 6s. ; Morocco Antique, 10s. 6d.- 

Enamelled Iartan Boards, with Vignette Painted on tiie Side, 21s. 

Beauties of Sir Walter Scott. 

One Vo)., crown 8vo, with Two Engravings from Turner. 1 

Cloth Lettered, Gilt Edges, 5s.; Extra Cloth, Gilt Sides and Edges, Cs. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. HOULSTON & STONEMAN : LONGMAN • 

and HATCHARD, London. 


6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published, Fcap. 8 vo, cloth, price 3s., 

THE POETRY OP CREATION. 

By NICHOLAS MICHELL, Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. 

c* a theme as sublime and stupendous as those themes which once occupied the genius of a Milton, and a Dante. 
The ‘ Poetry of Creation* treats of Angelic Intelligences, of the Mechanism of the Heavens, of the Evil Spirit, of 
the Solar System, of our Earth, of Man, of Woman, of Human Body and Soul. Such are the subjects sung in 
harmonious numbed— such Mr. Michell’s powers of celebrating, in poetry of great beauty, the wonders, the glory, 
the loveliness of Creation.*' — Sun, 5th December. . . . . „ . .. .. 

“ To all thoughtful and cultivated mmds, this poem will indeed prove a rich treat.’ '—Morning Advertiser . 

“ It will, as it deserves, find as many admirers as readers.* ’—Observer. 

•« Mr. Michell has magnificent ideas of Creation.”— -Sunday Times. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. _ 

ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOKS. 

This day is published, a New and Illustrated Edition, price 6s. 6d. 

WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 

By GRACE \AGUILAR, Author of “ Home Influence,' 1 &c. 

“ To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” — W ord3Worth. 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS, 

FOR PRESENTS, BIRTHDAY,' AND CHRISTMAS . GIFTS. 


1. Home Influence. 6s. 6 d. 

2. The Mother’s Recompense. 7s. 

3. Woman’s Friendship. 63 . 6 d. 

4. The Vale of Cedars. 6 s. 


5. The Days of Bruce. 7s. 6 d. 

6 . Home Scenes and Heart Studies. 

6s. 6d. 

7. The Women of Israel. 2 vols. 12s. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS; AND OP ALL THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE NEWEST PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 

SIX GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, arranged as 

popular morceaux. Price 2s 6d. each. 

No. I.— 1 “ Trkue Likbe ” (True Love.) 

No. 2. — ( “ Wander li ed *’ (Parting Song ) 

If 0t 3 . — “ Liebk und Gi.ukck " (Love and Happiness.) 
No! 4. — “ Rheinwein-Likd ” (Rhine-Song.) 

No. 5 .-“ Aknkchkn von Tharan.” Serenade. 
jnj 0> — •* I)kr Gute Kamkrad ” (The Faithful Friend.) 

tt These are six of the most popular ballad airs made 
into short pieces for the pianoforte. Herr Golmick, who 
is one of the most accomplished pianists and successful 
composers of the day, has produced a set of pieces which 
will be found highly attractive, not only from the beauty 
of the airs themselves, but from the taste and skill with 
which he has treated them.”— Illustrated London News. 

EUROPA, GALOP DE CONCERT. (Third 

Edition.) 2s. 

CHANSON a BOIRE. Impromtu. 3s. 
MIDNIGHT GALOP. 2s. 6d. ~ 


MADAME OURY. 

LA GASSIER WALTZ. (Illustrated.) 2s. 
PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. (Third 
Edition.) 3s. 

RIGOLETTO, Fantaisie Brillante. 4s. 

LA SICILIENNE, from Verdi’s New Opera. 3s. 


HENRI ROSELLEN. 
BARCAROLLE, from Verdi’s New Opera. 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES. 


HENRI LAURENT. 

Illustrated and Popular Dance Music. 

MALAKOFF GALOP. 2s. Gd. 

VALSE from Les Vkfrf.s Siciliennes. 4s. 
EGYPTIAN POLKA. 2s. 6d. 

LES HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE. 3s. 
ETHEL NEWCOME VALSE. 4s. 

LA RAVISSANTE VARSOVIANA. 2s. 6d. 
THE ORIGINAL VARSOVIANA. 2s. 
HIGHLANDER’S QUADRILLE. 3s. 
VALSE DU CARNAVAL. 3s. 


F. G. TINNEY. 

Composer of the Summer Flower Waltzes, &c. 

FEMELLA VALSE (the most popular Valse 

of the last season). 3s. 

RIGOLETTO QUADRILLE. 3s. 
PURITANI QUADRILLE. 3s. 
SONNAMBULA QUADRILLE. 3s. 

ADRIEN TALEXY. 

Composer of the Mazurka Brillante. 

LA RISTORI VALSE. 3s. 

RADOLF NORDMANN. 
TROUBADOUR’S SONG, from Trovatore. 
2i. Gd. 

SARDINIAN NATIONAL HYMN. 2s. 6d. 
GENEVE, (or De Beriot’s 6th Air.) 3s. 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON, and ail Musicseliehs. 


AbVERtlSEMHlN'fS. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK, BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
Cheap Edition. Is. Cd„ boards ; 2s. 6d., doUv S>lt. 

THE FORTUNES OF THE COL- 

I vtt t f FAMILY • or, a Cloud and its Silver 
Lining. A Christmas Story. Illustrated by Phiz. 

New Editions are ready of 
tfwt« 1 ARUNDEL. 3s. boards, 4s. cloth. 

PRANK FAIRLEGH. 2s. 6d. boards, ds. 6d. cloth. 

AaiHua Hall, Virtus & Co., 25, Paternoste r Bow. 

PAUL JERRARD’S 
NEW DRAWING-ROOM BOOKS. 

THE FLORAL SOUVENIR ; con- 

1 slating of a Series of Flowers painted from Nature, 
and of “b. natural sire, which have been described as 
emblematic of the passions and feelings in the works of 
£e poets of different nations. 

These Plates, richly coloured in fac simile of the 
Original Drawings, are accompanied by Verses printed 
in Gold within ./rich Border, illustrative of the passions, 
sentiments, and feelings to which the flowers refer. 

Decoration of the Presentation Page o 
Volume consists of a Picturesque Scroll, supported by 
me -Not , and* the Title ia a rich design 

Paul Jerrard’s Patent Enamel, 
richly embossed in Gold. Price £1 11s. 6d. 

/GROUPS from FLORA’S BOWER; 

IT consisting of a Series of Floral Groups, highly 
Coloured from Mature, accompanied by Verses printed 
in Gold, illustrative of the poetic associations of blowers 

“SKSXS a wreath of Pansies often 
usld to express remembrance, as the name-derived 
fmm the French “nensce ” — sufficiently denotes. -The 
Decorative Title and the Bor ^,f in ^. ac , c . om^ ^^ n r g lot h e 
Verses are printed in Gold. The Binding is in cloth, 

"^Ir/jerrard^has now Twelve different Volumes of 
these elesrant Drawing-Room Books, appropriate for 
Marciage, ^Birthday , or Annual Presents wb He their 
sterling merit stamps them as proper tor .. 

V One of the principal features in Mr. Jerrards 
“DRAWING-ROOM BOOKS” is the elegant Presen- 
tation Page which accompanies all his Gift Books. 
These Presentation Pages are enriched with an appro- 
priate Decoration, different in each volume, inclosing a 
space in which the name of the Donor andofthe person 
to whom the hook is presented may be inscribed. 

Prospectuses may be had of the Publisher. 

London: Paul Je rbard, P ublisher, lll^FleetBtjreet. 

DOYAL WESTMINSTER OPII- 

1\ THALMIC HOSPITAL, Charing-cross, founded 
in 1816, for relieving the Poor afflicted with Diseases of 

th Ih^ assistance of the benevolent is earnestly entreated 
in support of this Hospital, the funds of which are 
wholly inadequate to meet the increasing demands for 
relief Six Thousand poor persons are annually adnut- 
ted on their own applications; there are 30 ^sfor 
in-patients ; the wards are large and airy, and it is d eeply 
to be deplored that the insufficiency of »«ans Joy thrir 
support precludes the admission of on.y half that number. 

Contributions thankfully received by Messrs. CouTTS 
& Co., Bankers, Strand; by Messrs. Drummond, 
Bankers, Charing-cross; by the Secretary, at the 
Hospital. . 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 

RACHEL GRAY, By Miss Kavanagh, 

1 VOl. 

LILLIESLEAF, By the Author of 

“ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 

LAURA GAY, 2 vols. 

THE HOUSE OF.ELMORE, A Family 

History. 3 vol3. ^ 

“A splendid production. ..The story is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures and soul- 
stirring scenes .”— John Bull. 

Hurst & Blackett, Successors to H. Colburn. 


QTAYS SUPERSEDED — Stiff stays 

destroy natural grace, produce deformity, and 
implant disease? MARTIN’S* ELASTIC BODICE is 
without whalebone or lacing, furnishing a good support, 
and adjusted in one minute. Can be sent by post only 
from E? anil E. IT. Martin, 81, Wells Street .Oxford 
Street (late 504, Oxford Street'. At the Great Exhi- 
bitions of London and Paris. Belts of every description. 
A Prospectus, Ate., sent free. 


Now ready, 8vo, doth, price 7s. 6d., a New Edition, 
revised and improved, with many additional Engravings , 

THE MICROSCOPE : Its History, 

JL Construction, and Applications. With about 
500 Drawings of Objects. By Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Surgeon to the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Charing Cross, &c. , 

“ This volume might be called * The Microscope for 
the People.’ It is what its name implies,— a cyclopaedia 
of information on all subjects relating to the microscope. 
—Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 

London: H. Ingram & Co., 198, Strand. 

THE NEW MAGAZINE. 

T HE IDLER for January, price 6<L, 

will contain: — 

Bagot’s Youth, by James Hannay, 

Lord Chesterfield. 

The Mad Painter, by J. C. Jeafircson. 
Rochester. . , _ 

Ghosts by Advertisement, by Shirley Broods. 
Kicks and Halfpence. 

Cuthbebt Bede. 

Elbow Shaking, by W. B. Jerrold. 

Three Sisters, by W. A. 

The Noctks. 

Madly in Love, by E.F. Blanchard. 

Reviews. 

Cambridge Essays. 

Life ok Goethe, &c. &c. 

Summary of the Month. 

Obituary. 

London; Robert IIardwicke, £6, Duke st., Piccadilly 



POLITICAL AND LITERARY 
REVIEW. 

Published every Saturday in Time for the Early Morning 
Mails, and sold by News Agents in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, or may be had direct from the Publisher. 
Price: Unstamped Fivefencb, Stamped Sixpence. 
London ; Alfred Edmund Galloway, 154, Strand. 



Possesses the valuable properties of mineral and sea- 
waters, and renders the skin clear and soft. To be had 
of all respectable chemists and perfumers in the kingdom. 
James Lewis’s Manufactory, 6, Bartlett s-buildmgs, 
Holborn. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Royal Insurance Buildings, North John Street, & Dale Street, LIVERPOOL ■ 
and 29, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


CAPITAL -£2,000, OOO, IN 100,000 SHARES OE £20 EACH. 

TRUSTEES. 

JOHN S1IAW LEIGH, E s q. | JOHN NAYLOR, Esq. 

LIVE SPOOL -CHARLES TURNER, Esq, Chaibman. 
i. BIMMLEY-MOORB, Esq, and RALPH BROCKLEBANK, Esq., DEPUTy.CHAir.Msu. 
LONDON— SAMUEL BAKER, Esq., Chairman. 


LIFE BRANCH. 

SPECIAL NOTICE-STAMPS ON POLICIES NOT CHARGED. 

FORFEITURE OF POLICY CANNOT TAKE PLACE FROM UNINTENTIONAL MISTAKE. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES. VIZ.:- 

MODERATE PREMIUMS. PARTICIPATION OF PROFITS BY THE ASSURED, 
Amounting to Two-Thirds of its net Amount. 

LARGE BONUS DECLARED 1855, 
AMOUNTING TO £2 PER CENT. PER ANNUM ON THE SUM ASSURED, 
Being, on Ages from Twenty to Forty, 80 per cent, on the Premium. 

EXAMPLES : — 


1 DATE OF POLICY. 

AGE. 

SUM ASSURED. 

PREMIUM. 

BONUS. 

1845 

29 

£ 

1060 

£ s. d. 

242 18 4 

£ 

180 

1846 

24 

1000 

194 5 0 

160 

1846 

33 

2000 

480 15 0 

320 


DIVISION OF PROFITS EVERY FIVE YEARS. 


•••v presents i 

Chairman's Speech , 1855. 

l ah ZZ"X^ b i^. !ecuriiy than is now offered byu,e 

that lJir -?° rs aud lhe Management should be to secure the interests of the insured , so 

-J^nTo^Esq, ViSr Q . V * Premmm t0 SeCUre a proper * t0 his farai1 ^ b * made' doubly secure!” 

^ g f s 20 to , 40 » 1 fiud that tIie Reversionary Bonus given is full 80 per cent, of the premiums 

insurance Company u* 1 1 ima t ? *c h Gn ’ that ’.® 8 1 be . Ii8ve > 1X0 Company can offer supenor advantages to the lloyal 
iwuiance company, ultimately no Company will do a larger business.' "-Vide Manager's Speech , 1855. 


EIRE BRANCH. 

proposed. 168 ° f Premiuru are exceedingly moderate > and governed in each case by a careful consideration of the risk 
aS3ured this Company are not subject to any covenants or calls to make good losses which mav hannpn 
Company bein^an^unq^estiom^le^SecurUy^o^^^As^a^in^^^ofL^^ Damage^^Fk© 6 “ ^ “ 

A« “dSf 8 U ' CTe 8U ° Wn in the Rep0tt t0 the SharehoIders of Company at the last Annual Meeting, 
The Company has received, in Fire Premiums alone, during the year 1854, no less than £128,459 11 4 

The paid-up Capital at the date of meeting was 277 615 n 

There is, in addition to this amount, a Surplus Fund (after paying a dividend) of 68,856 7 


Total paid-up and invested Capital * £346 371 7 6 

Mail, -The above accounts are irrespective of an ample Sum, kept apart, to cover the Life Liabilities of the 

Establishment. 

M*m<r and dove, Esq. 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 

Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its purity , efficacy , and marked superiority 1 

over all other kinds . 

It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being invariably and carefully submitted t 
chemical analysis — and only supplied in sealed bottles to preclude subsequent admixture oi 
adulteration — this Oil possesses a guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no other CoJ 
Liver Oil. 

Testimonial from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D, F.L.S., 

Member of the Royal College of Physicians , Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, Chief Analyst \ 
the Sanitai'y Commission of the “ Lancet,” Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” Ac. Ac. A i 

‘ jDear Sir,— I beg to return my acknowledgments for the copy of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, with which yc 
have favoured me. I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it some time previously with conaiderabl 
gratification, especially the chapter devoted to the consideration of the adulteration of Cod Liver Oil. 

“ I have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the adulteration of drugs. Amongst the artich 
examined, I have not overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil ; and this more particularly, since it is a ver 
favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, so liable to deterioration by admixture with other, especially inferioi 
Fish Oils. I may itate thatl have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light Brown Oil to ohemio 
analysis— and this unknown to yourself— and I .have always found it to be free from all impurit 
and rich in the constituents of bile. 

“SO GREAT IS MY CONFIDENCE IN THE ARTICLE. THAT I USUALLY 
PRESCRIBE IT IN PREFERENCE TO ANY OTHER, IN ORDER TO MAKE SUR1 
OF OBTAINING THE REMEDY IN ITS PUREST AND BEST CONDITION. 

(signed) “ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. 

* To Dr. De Jongh, at the Hague. “ Bennett-street, St. James ’s-street, Dec. 1, 1854.” i 

Sold only in bottles, capsuled, and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signature 
without WHICH none are genuine, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON 
Dr. De Jongh’s sole Consignees ; and by most respectable Chemists in Town and Country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d, j Quarts (40 ounces), 9s, 

Imperial Measure. 


SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 


W. & J. SANGSTER 

Reg respectfully to announce that these remark- 
ably light Umbrellas, which are now firmly 
established in public favour, are sold by them 
at the same price as those made of whale- 
bone, to which they are superior in every 
respect, viz. : — 

From 16s. in Silk, and from 10s. 6d. J 
in Alpaca. 

W. & J. SANGSTER 

repair gratis (if necessary) all Paragon Um- 
brellas purchased at either of their Establish- 
ments in London, viz. : — 

140, REGENT STREET; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; and 
94, FLEET STREET; 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

FAMILY AFFAIRS. 

As the city clocks struck nine on Monday morning, Mrs. Clennam 
was wheeled by Jeremiah Elintwinch of the cut-down aspect, to her 
tall cabinet. When she had unlocked and opened it, and had settled 
herself at its desk, Jeremiah withdrew — as it might be, to hang himself 
more effectually — and her son appeared. 

“ Are you any better this morning, mother?” 

She shook her head, with the same austere air of luxuriousness that 
she had shown over-night when speaking of the weather. “ I shall 
never be better any more. It is well for me, Arthur, that I know 
it and can bear it.” 

Sitting with her hands laid separately upon the desk, and the tall 
cabinet towering before her, she looked as it* she were performing on a 
dumb church organ. Her son thought so (it was an old thought with 
him), while he took his seat beside it. 

She opened a drawer or two, looked over some business papers, and 
put them back again. Her severe face had no thread of relaxation in 
it, by which any 'explorer could have been guided to the gloomy 
labyrinth of her thoughts. 

“ Shall I speak of our affairs, mother ? Are you inclined to enter 
upon business?” 

“ Am I inclined, Arthur? Rather, are you? Your father has been 
dead a year and more. I have been at your disposal, and waiting 
your pleasure, ever since.” 

“ There was much to arrange before I could leave; and when I did 
leave, I travelled a little for rest and relief.” 

She turned her face towards him, as not having heard or understood 
his last words. 

“ For rest and relief.” 

She glanced round the sombre room, and appeared from the motion 
of her lips to repeat the words to herself, as calling it to witness how 
‘little of either it afforded her. 

“ Besides, mother, you being sole executrix, and having the direction 
and management of the estate, there remained little business, or I 
might say none, that I could transact, until you had had time to 
arrange matters to your satisfaction.” 

“ The accounts are made out,” she returned, “ I have them here. 
The vouchers have all been examined and passed. You can inspect 
them when you like, Arthur ; now, if you please.” 

“ It is quite enough, mother, to know that the business is completed. 
Shall I proceed then ?” 

“ Why not !” she said, in her frozen way. 

“ Mother, our House has done less and less for some years past, and 
our dealings have been progressively on the decline. We have never 
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shown much confidence, or invited much ; we have attached no people 
to us ; the track we have kept is not the track of the time ; and we 
have been left far behind. I need not dwell on this to you, mother. 
You know it necessarily.” 

“ I know what you mean,” she answered, in a qualified tone. 

“ Even this old house in which we speak,” pursued her son, “is an 
instance of what I say. In my father’s earlier time, and in his uncle’s 
time before him, it was a place of business — really a place of business, 
and business resort. How, it is a mere anomaly and incongruity here, 
out of date and out of purpose. All our consignments have long been 
made to Bovinghams’ the commission-merchants; and although, as a 
check upon them, and in the stewardship of my father’s resources, 
your judgment and watchfulness have been actively exerted, still 
those qualities would have influenced my father’s fortunes equally, if 
you had lived in any private dwelling : would they not?” 

“ Do you consider,” she returned, without answering his question, 
“ that a house serves no purpose, Arthur, in sheltering your infirm and 
afflicted — justly infir m and righteously afflicted — mother?” 

“ I was speaking only of business purposes.” 

“ With what object ?” 

“ I am coming to it.” 

“ I foresee,” she returned, fixing her eyes upon him, “ what it is. 
But the Lord forbid that I should repine under any visitation. In my 
sinfulness I merit bitter disappointment, and I accept it.” 

“Mother, I grieve to hear you speak like this, though I have had 
my apprehensions that you would — ” 

“ You knew I would. You knew me , 11 she interrupted. 

Her son paused for a moment. He had struck fire out of her, and 
was surprised. “Well!” she said, relapsing into stone. “Go on. 
Let me hear.” 

“ You have anticipated, mother, that I decide, for my part, to abandon 
the business. I have done with it. I will not take upon myself to 
advise you ; you will continue it, I see. If I had any influence with 
you, I would simply use it to soften your judgment of me in causing 
you this disappointment: to represent to you that I have lived the half 
of a long term of life, and have never before set my own will against 
yours. I cannot say that I have been able to conform myself, in heart 
and spirit, to your rules ; I cannot say that I believe my forty years 
have been profitable or pleasant to myself, or any one; but I have 
habitually submitted, and I only ask you to remember it.” 

Woe to the suppliant, if such a one there were or ever had been, who 
had any concession to look for in the inexorable face at the cabinet. 
Woe to the defaulter whose appeal lay to the tribunal where those 
severe eyes presided. Great need had the rigid woman of her mystical 
religion, veiled in gloom and darkness, with lightnings of cursing, 
vengeance, and destruction, flashing through the sable clouds. Eorgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors, was a prayer too poor in spirit 
for her. Smite thou my debtors, Lord, wither them, crush them; do 
Thou as I would do, and Thou shalt have my worship : this was the 
impious tower of stone she built up to scale Heaven. 

“ Have you finished, Arthur, or have you anything more to say to 
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me ? I think there can be nothing else. You have been short, but 
full of matter !” 

“ Mother, I have yet something more to say. It has been upon my 
mind, night and day, this long time. It is far more difficult to say 
than what I have said. That concerned myself; this concerns us all.’ ’ 

“ Us all ! Who are us all ?” 

“ Yourself, myself, my dead father.” 

She took her hands from the desk ; folded them in her lap ; and sat 
looking towards the fire, with the impenetrability of an old Egyptian 
sculpture. 

# “ You knew my father infinitely better than I ever knew him; and 
his reserve with me yielded to you. You were much the stronger, 
mother, and directed him. As a child, I knew it as well as I know it 
now. I knew that your ascendancy over him was the cause of his going 
to China to take care of the business there, while you took care of it 
. here (though I do not even now know whether these were really terms 
of separation that you agreed upon) ; and that it was your will that I 
should remain with you until I was twenty, and then go to him as I 
did. You will not be offended by my recalling this, after twenty years?” 

“ I am waiting to hear why you recall it.” 

He lowered his voice, and said, with manifest reluctance, and against 
his will : ° 

“ I want to ask you, mother, whether it ever occurred to you to 
suspect — ” 

At the word Suspect, she turned her eyes momentarily upon her son, 
with a dark frown. She then suffered them to seek the fire as before ; 
but with the frown fixed above them, as if the sculptor of old Egypt 
had indented it in the hard granite face, to frown for ages. 

“ — that he had any secret remembrance which caused him trouble of 
mind — remorse ? Whether you ever observed anything in his conduct 
suggesting that ; or ever spoke to him upon it, or ever heard him hint 
at such a thing ? ” 

“I do not understand what kind of secret remembrance you mean 
to infer that your father was a prey to,” she returned, after a silence. 
“ You speak so mysteriously.” 

“Is it possible, mother,” her son leaned forward to be the nearer to 
her while he whispered it, and laid his hand nervously upon her desk, 
“is it possible, mother, that he had unhappily wronged any one, and 
made no reparation? ” 

Looking at him wrathfully, she bent herself back in her chair to 
keep him further off, but gave him no reply. 

“I am deeply sensible, mother, that if this thought has never at any 
time flashed upon you, it must seem cruel and unnatural in me, even in 
this confidence, to breathe it. But I cannot shake it off. Time and 
change (I have tried both before breaking silence), do nothing to wear it 
out. Remember, I was with my father. Remember, I saw his face 
when he gave the watch into my keeping, and struggledtoexpressthathe 
sent it as a token you would understand, to you. Remember, I saw him at 
the last with the pencil in his failing hand, trying to write some word for 
you to read, but to which he could give no shape. The more remote and 
cruel this vague suspicion that I have, the stronger the circumstances 
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that could give it any semblance of probability to me. For heaven’s sake 
let us examine sacredly whether there is any wrong entrusted to us to 
set right. No one can help towards it, mother, hut you.” 

Still so recoiling in her chair that her overpoised weight moved it, 
fi om time to time, a little on its wheels, and gave her the appearance of a 
phantom of fierce aspect gliding away from him, she interposed her left 
arm, bent at the elbow with the back of her hand towards her face, 
between herself and him, and looked at him in a fixed silence. 

In grasping at money and in driving hard bargains — I have begun,, 
and I must speak of such things now, mother — some one may have been 
grievously deceived, injured, ruined. You were the moving power of all 
this machinery before my birth; your stronger spirit has been infused 
into all my father s dealings, for more than two score years. You can set 
these doubts at rest, I think, if you will really help me to discover the 
truth. Win you, mother ? ” 

He stopped in the hope that she would speak. But her grey hair was 
not more immoveable in its two folds, than were her firm lips. 

If reparation can be made to any one, if restitution can be made to 
any one, let us know it and make it. Nay, mother, if within my means, 
let me make it. I have seen so little happiness come of money ; it has 
brought within my knowledge so little peace to this house, or to any one 
belonging to it ; that it is worth less to me than to another. It can 
buy me nothing that will not be a reproach and misery to me, if I am 
haunted by a suspicion that it darkened my father’s last hours with 
remorse, and that it is not honestly and justly mine.” 

There was a bell-rope hanging on the panelled wall, some two or 
three yards from the cabinet. By a swift and sudden action of her foot, 

i r °Z Q her wheeled dtau- rapidly back to it and pulled it violently— 
st 1 holding her arm up in its shield-like posture, as if he were striking 
at her,, and she warding off the blow. 

A girl came hurrying in, frightened. 

“ Send Flintwinch here ! ” 

In a moment the girl had withdrawn, and the old man stood within 
the door. “ What ! You’re hammer and tongs already, you two ? ” he 
said, coolly stroking his face. “I thought you would be. I was pretty 
sure of it.” J 

Flintwinch ! ” said the mother, “ look at my son. Look at him!” 

Well ! I am looking at him,” said Flintwinch. 

She stretched out the arm with which she had shielded herself, and 
as she went on, pointed at the object of her anger. 

* i ver y ^our his return almost — before the shoe upon his foot 

is dry he asperses his father’s memory to his mother ! Asks his mother 
to become, with him, a spy upon his father’s transactions through a life- 
t- e ; Has misgivings that the goods of this world, which we have 
£°t together early and late, with wear and tear and toil and 
self-denial, are so much plunder ; and asks to whom they shall be given 
up, as reparation and restitution ! ” 

Although she said this raging, she said it in a voice so far from being 
beyond her control, that it was even lower than her usual tone. She 
also spoke with great distinctness. 

Separation ! ” said she, “ Yes truly ! It is easy for him to talk of 
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reparation, fresh from journeying and junketting in foreign lands, and 
living a life of vanity and pleasure. But let him look at me, in prison, and 
in bonds here. I endure without murmuring, because it is appointed 
that I shall so make reparation for my sins. Reparation ! Is there none 
in this room? Has there been none here this fifteen years ? ” 

Thus was she always balancing her bargain with the Majesty of 
heaven, posting up the entries to her credit, strictly keeping her set-off, 
and claiming her due. She was only remarkable in this, for the force 
and emphasis with which she did it. Thousands upon thousands do it, 
according to their varying manner, every day. 

“ Flintwinch, give me that book ! ” 

The old man handed it to her from the table. She put two fingers 
between the leaves, closed the book upon them, and held it up to her 
son in a threatening way. 

“ In the days of old, Arthur, treated of in this Commentary, there 
were pious men, beloved of the Lord, who would have cursed their sons 
for less than this : who would have sent them forth, and sent whole 
nations forth, if such had supported them, to be avoided of God and 
man, and perish, down to the baby at the breast. But I only tell you 
that if you ever renew that theme with me, I will renounce you ; I will 
so dismiss you through that doorway, that you had better have been 
motherless from your cradle. I will never see or know you more. And 
if, after all, you were to come into this darkened room to look upon 
me lying dead, my body should bleed, if I could make it, when you 
came near me.” 

In part relieved by the intensity of this threat, and in part (monstrous 
us the fact is) by a general impression that it was in some sort a re- 
ligious proceeding, she handed back the book to the old man, and was 
silent. 

“ How,” said Jeremiah; “ premising that I’m not going to stand 
between you two, will you let me ask (as I have been called in, and made 
a third) what is all this about ? ” 

u Take your version of it,” returned Arthur, finding it left to him 
to speak, “ from my mother. Let it rest there. What I have said, 
was said to my mother only.” 

“Oh!” returned the old man. “From your mother? Take it 
from your mother ? Well ! But your mother mentioned that you had 
been suspecting your father. That’s not dutiful, Mr. Arthur. W r ho 
will you be suspecting next ? ” 

“ Enough,” said Mrs. Clennam, turning her face so that it was 
addressed for the moment to the old man only. “ Let no more be said 
about this.” 

“Yes, but stop a bit, stop a bit,” the old man persisted. “ Let us 
see how we stand. Have you told Mr. Arthur, that he mustn’t lay 
offences at his father’s door ? That he has no right to do it ? That he 
has no ground to go upon ? ” 

“ I tell him so now.” 

“ Ah ! Exactly,” said the old man. “ You tell him so now. You 
hadn’t told him so before, and you tell him so now. Ay, ay ! That’s 
right ! You know I stood between you and his father so long, that 
it seems as if death had made no difference, and I was still standing 
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between you. So I will, and so in fairness I require to have that 
jfe 1 ? PUt fol "T ard - Arthur, you please to hear that you have no 
right to mistrust your father, and have no ground to go upon ” 

to ^ back . of the wheeled chair, and muttering 

to himself slowly wheeled his mistress back to her cabinet “ Now ” 

thiZT^f’ ,i tandlng 1 behi , nd : “ in case 1 should So away leaving 
d f e > andso should he wanted again when you come to the 
other half and get into one of your flights, has Arthur told you what 
h.e means to do about the business ?” 

“ He has relinquished it.” 

“ In favour of nobody, I suppose ? ” 

Mrs. Clennam glanced at her son, leaning against one of the windows. 

of She does 

“And if any pleasure,” she said after a short pause, “could arise 
for me out of the disappointment of my expectations, that my son in the 

make e it ef * t ^ f fUSC new y° uth and length into it, and 
make it of great profit and power, it would he in advancing an old and 

laithful servant. Jeremiah, the captain deserts the ship, but you and 
I will sink or float with it.” e y 

l™wT h ’ wbose eyes glistened as if they saw money, darted a sudden 
look at the son, which seemed to say, “I owe you no thanks for this ; 
you have done nothing towards it ! ” and then told the mother that he 

fwiTi? ter ’,h a ,w tbat Affcr J tanked her, and that he would never 
desert her and that Affery would never desert her. Finally, he hauled 
up his watch from its depths, said “ Eleven. Time for your oysters ! ” 
and with that change of subject, which involved no change of expres- 
sion or manner, rang the hell. fe 1 

, B K ut ^rs Clennam, resolved to treat herself with the greater rigor 
or having been supposed to he unacquainted with reparation, refused 
( t °,® a * ber outers when they were brought. They looked tempting ; 

wfth a wh^ ’ ,?- rC o larl i y out ° n a '° , ’ hite P^te on a tray covered 
with a white napkin flanked by a slice of buttered French roll, and a 

little compact glass of cool wine and water ; hut she resisted all persua- 
Sjons, and sent them down again— placing the act to her credit, no 
doubt, m her Eternal Day-book. ’ 

• T hl v. T t C } 10n ° f T ters was not presided over by Affery, but by the 
appeared when the bell was rung; the same who had been 
m the dimly-lighted room last night. Now that he had an opportunity 
of observing her Arthur found that her diminutive figure, small 
features, and slight spare dress, gave her the appearance of being much 
younger than she was. A woman, probably of not less than two and 

r em paSSed in the street for Uttle more 

half that age. Not that her face was very youthful, for in truth there 
was more consideration and care in it than naturally belonged to her 
utmost years ; but she was so little and light, so noiseless and shy, and 

S .) Tr° US ° f bein f out of P lace amon S the three hard elders, 
that shehad all the manner and much of the appearance of a subdued child . 

a bard wny, and m an uncertain way that fluctuated between, 
patronage and putting down, the sprinkling from a watering-pot and 
hydraulic pressure, Mrs. Clennam showed an interest in this dependant 
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Even in the moment of her entrance upon the violent ringing of the 
bell when the mother shielded herself with that singular action from 
the son, Mrs. Clennam’s eyes had had some individual recognition in them, 
which seemed reserved for her. As there are degrees of hardness m the 
hardest metal, and shades of color in black itself, so, even m e 
asperity of Mrs. Clennam’s demeanour towards all the rest of humanity 
and towards Little Dorrit, there was a fine gradation. 

Little Dorrit let herself out to do needlework. At so much a day 
or at so little — from eight to eight, Little Dorrit was to be hired 
Punctual to the moment, Little Domt appeared jpuncfual to the 
moment, Little Dorrit vanished. What became of Little Domt between 

the two eights, was a mystery. -n • j -u ^ • 

Another of the moral phenomena of Little Dorrit. Besides her consi- 
deration money, her daily contract included meals. She had an extra- 
ordinary repugnance to dining in company; would never do so, it 1 
were possible to escape. Would always plead that she had this bit of 
work to begin first, or that bit of work to finish first ; and would, of a 
certainty, scheme and plan— not very cunningly it would seem, for she 
deceived no one— to dine alone. Successful in this ; happy m carrying 
offher plate anywhere, to make atable of her lap, or a box, orthe ground, 
or even as was supposed, to stand on tip-toe, dining moderately at a 
mantelshelf; the great anxiety of Little Domt s day was set at rest. 

It was not easy to make out Little Dorrit’s face ; she was so retiring 
plied her needle in such removed comers, and started away so scared u 
encountered on the stairs. But it seemed to be a pale transparent face, 
quick in expression, though not beautiful in feature its soft hazel eyes 
excepted. A delicately bent head, a tiny form, a quick little pair of busy 
hands, and a shabby dress— it must needs have been very shabby to 
look at all so, being so neat— were Little Domt as she sat at work 

Eor these particulars or generalities concerning Little Domt, Mr. 
Arthur was indebted in the course of the day to his own eyes and to 
Mrs. Affery’s tongue. If Mrs. Affery had had any will or way of hei 
own, it would probably have been unfavourable to Little Domt. But 
as “ them two clever ones ’’—Mrs. Affery’s perpetual reference, in whom 
her personality was swallowed up— were agreed to accept Little Dorrit 
as a matter of course, she had nothing for it but to follow suit. Similarly, 
if the two clever ones had agreed to murder Little Domt by candle-light, 
Mrs. Affery, being required to hold the candle, would no- doubt have 

^ In the intervals of roasting the partridge for the invalid chamber, and 
preparing a baking-dish of beef and pudding for the dining-room, Mrs. 
Afferv made the communications above set forth ; m variably putting 
her head in at the door again after she had taken it out, to enforce re- 
sistance to the two clever ones. It appeared to have become a perfect pas- 
sion withMrs. Flintwinch, that the only son should be pitted against them. 

In the course of the day too, Arthur looked through the whole house. 
Dull and dark he found it. The gaunt rooms, deserted for years upon 
years, seemed to have settled down into a gloomy lethargy from which 
nothing could rouse them again. The furniture, at once spare and lum- 
bering hid in the rooms rather than furnished them, and there was no 
color in all the house; such color as had ever been there, had long ago 
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enemies (perhaps himself among them) to mortal disfigurement and 
immortal ruin, that he announced his intention of lodging at the coffee- 
house where he had left his luggage. Mr. Flint winch taking kindly to 
the idea of getting rid of him, and his mother being indifferent, beyond 
considerations of saving, to most domestic arrangements that were not 
bounded by the walls of her own chamber, he easily carried this point 
without new offence. Daily business hours were agreed upon, which 
his mother, Mr. Flintwinch, and he, were to devote together to a 
necessary checking of books and papers ; and he left the home he had 
so lately found, with a depressed heart. 

But Little Dorrit ? 

The business hours, allowing for intervals of invalid regimen of oysters 
and partridges, during which Clennam refreshed himself with a walk, 
were from ten to six for about a fortnight. Sometimes Little Dorrit 
was employed at her needle, sometimes not, sometimes appeared as a 
humble visitor: which must have been her character on the occasion of 
his arrival. His original curiosity augmented every day, as he watched 
for her, saw or did not see her, and speculated about her. Influenced 
by his predominant idea, he even fell into a habit of discussing with 
himself the possibility of her being in some way associated with it. At 
last he resolved to watch Little Dorrit and know more of her story. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE FATHER OF THE MARSIIALSEA. 

Thirty years ago there stood, a few doors short of the church of Saint 
George, in the Borough of Southwark, on the left hand side of the way 
going southward, the Marshalsea Prison. It had stood there many years 
before, and it remained there some years afterwards ; but it is gone 
now, and the world is none the worse without it. 

It was an oblong pile of barrack building, partitioned into squalid 
houses standing back to back, so that there were no back rooms ; 
environed by a narrow paved yard, hemmed in by high walls duly 
spiked at top. Itself a close and confined prison for debtors, it contained 
within it a much closer and more confined jail for smugglers. Offenders 
against the revenue laws, and defaulters to excise or customs, who had 
incurred fines which they were unable to pay, were supposed to be 
incarcerated behind an iron-plated door, closing up a second prison, 
consisting of a strong cell or two, and a blind alley some yard and a half 
wide, which formed the mysterious termination of the very limited skittle- 
ground in which the Marshalsea debtors bowled down their troubles. 

Supposed to be incarcerated there, because the time had rather out- 
grown the strong cells and the blind alley. In practice they had come 
to be considered a little too bad, though in theory they were quite as 
good as ever ; which may be observed to be the case at the present day 
with other cells that are not at all strong, and with other blind alleys 
that are stone-blind. Hence the smugglers habitually consorted with 
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the debtors (who received them with open arms), except at certain 
constitutional moments when somebody came from some Office, to go 
through some form of overlooking something, which neither he nor 
anybody else knew anything about. On those truly British occasions, 
i^ e ^ m &de a feint of walking into the strong cells and 

the blind alley, while this somebody pretended to do his something; and 
made a reality of walking out again as soon as he hadn’t done it— neatly 
epitomising the administration of most of the public affairs in our right 
little, tight little, island. 

There had been taken to the Marshalsea Prison, long before the day 
when the sun shone on Marseilles and on the opening of this narrative, 
a debtor with whom this narrative has some concern. 

He was, at that time, a very amiable and very helpless middle-aged 
gentleman, who was going out again directly. Necessarily, he was 
going out again directly, because the Marshalsea lock never turned upon 
a debtor who was not. He brought in a portmanteau with him, which 
he doubted its being worth while to unpack ; he was so perfectly clear 

like all the rest of them, the turnkey on the lock said — that he was 
going out again directly. 

He was a shy, retiring man ; well-looking, though in an effeminate 
style ; with a mild voice, curling hair, and irresolute hands — rings upon 
the fingers in those days — which nervously wandered to his trembling 
lip a hundred times, in the first half-hour of his acquaintance with the 
jail. His principal anxiety was about his wife. 

“ y° u think, sir,” he asked the turnkey, “ that she will be very 
much shocked, if she should come to the gate to-morrow morning? ” 

The turnkey gave it as the result of his experience that some of ’em 
was and some of ’em wasn’t. In general, more no than yes. “ What like, 
is she, you see ?” he philosophically asked : “ that’s what it hinges on.” 

“ She is very delicate and inexperienced indeed.” 

“ That,” said the turnkey, “is agen her.” 

“ She is so little used to go out alone,” said the debtor, “ that I am 
at a loss to think how she will ever make her way here, if she walks.” 

P raps, quoth the turnkey, “ she’ll take a ackney coach.” 
“Perhaps.” The irresolute fingers went to the trembling lip. “I 
hope she will. She may not think of it.” 

“Or p raps,” said the turnkey, offering his suggestions from the top 
ol his weH- worn wooden stool, as he might have offered them to a child 
for whose weakness he felt a compassion, “ p’raps she’ll get her brother, 
or her sister, to come along with her.” 

“ She has no brother or sister.” 

* ‘^ ece > nevy, cousin, serwant, young ’ooman, greengrocer. — Dash 
it . One or another on ’em,” said the turnkey, repudiating beforehand 
the refusal of all his suggestions. 

I fear I hope it is not against the rules — that she will bring the 
children.” 

“ The children ? ” said the turnkey. “ And the rules ? Why, lord set 

rrun a corner we ’ ve a reg’lar playground o’ children here. 

Children ? Why, we swarm with ’em. How many a you got ? ” 

Two, said the debtor, lifting his irresolute hand to his lip again, 
and turning into the prison. 
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The turnkey followed him with his eyes. “ And you another,” he 
observed to himself, “ which makes three on you. And your wife 
another, I’ll lay a crown. Which makes four on you. And another 
coming, I’ll lay half-a-crown. Which’ 11 make five on you. And I’ll 
go another seven and sixpence to name which is the helplessest, the 
unborn baby or you ! ” 

He wasrightin all his particulars. Shecame next day with a little boy of 
three years old, and a little girl of two, and he stood entirely corroborated. 

“ Got a room now; haven’t you?” the turnkey asked the debtor 
after a week or two. 

“ Yes, I have got a very good room.” 

“ Any little sticks a coming, to furnish it ? ” said the turnkey. 

“ I expect a few necessary articles of furniture to be delivered by the 
carrier, this afternoon.” 

“ Missis and little ’uns a coming, to keep you company ? ” asked the 
turnkey. 

“ Why, yes, we think it better that we should not be scattered, even 
for a few weeks.” 

“ Even for a few weeks, of course,” replied the turnkey. And he 
followed him again with his eyes, and nodded his head seven times when 
he was gone. 

The affairs of this debtor were perplexed by a partnership, of which 
he knew no more than that he had invested money in it ; by legal matters 
of assignment and settlement, conveyance here and conveyance there,' 
suspicion of unlawful preference of creditors in this direction, and of 
mysterious spiriting away of property in that ; and as nobody on the face 
of the earth could be more incapable of explaining any single item in 
the heap of confusion than the debtor himself, nothing comprehensible 
could be made of his case. To question him in detail, and endeavour 
to reconcile his answers ; to closet him with accountants and sharp 
practitioners, learned in the wiles of insolvency and bankruptcy ; was 
only to put the case out at compound interest of incomprehensibility. 
The irresolute fingers fluttered more and more ineffectually about the 
trembling lip on every such occasion, and the sharpest practitioners 
gave him up as a hopeless job. 

“ Out ? ” said the turnkey, u he' 11 never get out. Unless his creditors 
take him by the shoulders and shove him out.” 

He had been there five or six months, when he came running to this 
turnkey one forenoon to tell him, breathless and pale, that his wife was ill. 

“ As anybody might a known she would be,” said the turnkey. 

“ We intended,” he returned, “ that she should go to a country lodging 
only to-morrow. What am I to do ! Oh, good heaven, what am I to do ! ” 

“ Don’t waste your time in clasping your hands and biting your 
fingers,” responded the practical turnkey, taking him by the elbow, 
“but come along with me.” 

The turnkey conducted him — trembling from head to foot, and con- 
stantly crying under his breath, What was he to do ! while his irre- 
solute fingers bedabbled the tears upon his face — up one of the common 
staircases in the prison, to a door on the garret story. Upon which door 
the turnkey knocked with the handle of his key. 

“ Come in ! ” cried a voice inside. 
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r JP 16 turnk /y opening the door, disclosed in a wretched, ill-smelling 
little room, two hoarse, puffy, red-faced personages seated at a ricketty 
table playmg at all-fours, smoking pipes, and drinking brandy. 

Doctor, said the turnkey, “ here’s a gentleman’s wife in want of 
yon without a minute s loss of time ! ” 

J]? 6 d ,° Ct0r ’ S f ™ nd was in the Posit^e degree of hoarseness, puffiness, 
red-facedness, all-fours, tobacco, dirt, and brandy; the doctor in the 
comparative— hoarser, puffier, more red-faced, more all-foury, tobaccoer, 
dirtier, and brandier. The doctor was amazingly shabby, in a tom and 
darned rough-weather sea-jacket, out at elbows and eminently short of 
buttons (he had been in his time the experienced surgeon carried by a 
passenger ship), the dirtiest white trowsers conceivable by mortal man, 
carpet slippers, and no visible linen. “Childbed?” said the doctor. 

I m the boy With that the doctor took a comb from the chimney- 
piece and stuck his hair upright— which appeared to be his way of 
washing himself— produced a professional chest or case, of most abiect 
appearance, from the cupboard where his cup and saucer and coals were 
settled his chm m the frowsy wrapper round his neck, and became a 
ghastly medical scarecrow. 

The doctor and the debtor ran down-stairs, leaving the turnkey to 
return to the lock, and made for the debtor’s room. All the ladies in 
the prison had got hold of the news, and were in the yard. Some of 
them had already taken possession of the two children, and were hospi- 
tably carrying them off ; others were offering loans of little comforts 
irom their own scanty store ; others wore sympathising with the 
greatest volubility The gentlemen prisoners, feeling themselves at a 
disadvantage, had for the most part retired, not to say sneaked, to their 
rooms; from the open windows of which, some of them now compli- 
mented the doctor with whistles as he passed below, while others, with 
several stones between them, interchanged sarcastic references to the 
prevalent excitement. 

It J a f a h °* su mmer day, and the prison rooms were baking between 
the high walls. In the debtor’s confined chamber, Mrs. Bangham 
charwoman and messenger, who was not a prisoner (though she had 
been once), but was the popular medium of communication with the 
outer world, had volunteered her services as fly-catcher and general 
attendant. The walls and ceiling were blackened with flies. Mrs 
Bangham expert in sudden device, with one hand fanned the patient 
with a cabbage leaf, and with the other set traps of vinegar and sugar 
m gallipots ; at the same time enunciating sentiments of an encouragin'* 
and congratulatory nature, adapted to the occasion. 

“ pJr.® flieS 7 r0U ,'?h r don>t the y- m y dear?” said Mrs. Bangham. 

But p raps they 11 take your mind off of it, and do you good. What 
between the bu^m ground the grocer’s, the waggon-stables, and the 
paunch trade, the Marshalsea flies gets very large. P’raps they’re 
sent as a consolation, if we only know’d it. How are you now, my 
dear. No better ? No my dear, it ain’t to be expected; you’ll be 
worse before you re better, and you know it, don’t you ? Yes. That’s 
nght . And to think of a sweet little cherub being bom inside the 
ock . Now am t it pretty, ain’t that something to carry you through 
it pleasant . Why, we ain’t had such a thing happen here, my dear, 
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not for I couldn’t name the time when. And you a crying too ? ” said 
Mrs. Bangham, to rally the patient more and more. “ You ! Making 
yourself so famous ! With the flies a falling into the gallipots by fifties ! 
And everything a going on so well ! And here if there ain’t,” said Mrs. 
Bangham as the door opened, “ if there ain’t your dear gentleman along 
with Doctor Haggage ! And now indeed we are complete, I think ! ” 

The doctor was scarcely the kind of apparition to inspire a patient * 
with a sense of absolute completeness, hut as he presently delivered the 
opinion, “We are as right as we can be, Mrs. Bangham, and we shall 
come out of this like a house a fire and as he and Mrs. Bangham took 
possession of the poor, helpless pair, as everybody else and anybody else 
had always done ; the means at hand were as good on the whole as 
better would have been. The special feature in Dr. Haggage’s treat- 
ment of the case, was his determination to keep Mrs. Bangham up to 
the mark. As thus : 

“ Mrs. Bangham,” said the doctor, before he had been there twenty 
minutes, “ go outside and fetch a little brandy, or we shall have you 
giving in.” 

“ Thank you sir. But none on my accounts,” said Mrs. Bangham. 

“Mrs. Bangham,” returned the doctor, “I am in professional attend- 
ance on this lady, and don’t choose to allow any discussion on your part. 

Go outside and fetch a little brandy, or I foresee that you’ll break down.” 

“You’re to be obeyed sir,” said Mrs. Bangham, rising. “If you 
was to put your own lips to it, I think you wouldn’t be the worse, for 
you look but poorly, sir.” 

“Mrs. Bangham,” returned the doctor, “lam not your business, thank 
you, but you are mine. Never you mind me , if you please. What you 
have got to do, is, to do as you are told, and to go and get what I bid you.” 

Mrs. Bangham submitted ; and the doctor, having administered her 
potion, took his own. He repeated the treatment every hour, being 
very determined with Mrs. Bangham. Three or four hours passed ; the 
flies fell into the traps by hundreds; and at length one little life, hardly 
stronger than theirs, appeared among the multitude of lesser deaths. 

‘ ‘ A very nice little girl indeed, ’ ’ said the doctor ; ‘ ‘ little, but well-formed. 
Halloa, Mrs. Bangham ! You’re looking queer ! You be off, ma’am, this 
minute, and fetch a little more brandy, or we shall have you in hysterics.” 

By this time, the rings had begun to fall from the debtor’s irresolute 
hands, like leaves from a wintry tree. Not one was left upon them 
that night, when he put something that chinked into the doctor’s 
greasy palm. In the meantime Mrs. Bangham had been out an errand 
to a neighbouring establishment decorated with three golden balls, 
where she was very well known. 

“Thank you,” said the doctor, “thank you. Your good lady is 
quite composed. Doing charmingly.” 

“ I am very happy and very thankful to know it,” said the debtor, 

“ though I little thought once, that — ” 

“ That a child would be bom to you in a place like this ? ” said the 
doctor. “Bah, bah, sir, what does it signify? A little more elbow-room 
is all we want here. We are quiet here ; we don’t get badgered here ; 
there’s no knocker here, sir, to be hammered at by creditors and bring a 
man’s heart into his mouth. Nobody comes here to ask if a man’s at 
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home, and to say he’ll stand on the door mat till he is. Nobody writes 
threatening letters about money, to this place. It’s freedom, sir it’s 
ireedom . I have had to-day’s practice at home and abroad, on a march 
and aboard ship, and I’ll tell you this : I don’t know that I have ever 
pursued it under such quiet circumstances, as here this day. Elsewhere 
people are restless, worried, hurried about, anxious respecting one thing* 
v anxious respecting another. Nothing of the kind here, sir. We have 
done all that— we know the worst of it ; we have got to the bottom, 
we can t fall, and what have we found ? Peace. That’s the word for it! 
Peace. With this profession of faith, the doctor, who was an old jail- 
bird, and was more sodden than usual, and had the additional and unusual 
stimulus of money in his pocket, returned to his associate and chum in 
hoarseness, puffiness, red-facedness, all-fours, tobacco, dirt, and brandy 
Now, the debtor was a very different man from the doctor, but he 
had already begun to travel, by his opposite segment of the circle to 
the same point. Crushed at first by his imprisonment, he had soon 
found a dull relief in it. He was under lock and key ; but the lock 
and key that kept him in, kept numbers of his troubles out. If he had 
been a man with strength of purpose to face those troubles and fight 
them, he might have broken the net that held him, or broken his heart • 
but being what he was, he languidly slipped into this smooth descent* 
and never more took one step upward. 

When he was relieved of the perplexed affairs that nothing would 
make plain, through having them returned upon his hands by a dozen 
agents in succession who could make neither beginning, middle nor 
end of them, or him, he found his miserable place of refuge a quieter 
refuge than it had been before. He had unpacked the portmanteau Ion g 
ago ; and his elder children now played regularly about the yard, and 
everybody knew the baby, and claimed a kind of proprietorship in her. 

“ Why, I’m getting proud of you,” said his friend the turnkey, one 
-l 011 ^ oldest inhabitant soon. The Marshalsea wouldn’t 
be like the Marshalsea now, without you and your family.” 

The turnkey really was proud of him. He would mention him in 
laudatory terms to new comers, when his back was turned. “ You took 
notice ot him,” he would say, “that went out of the Lodge just now ?” 
New comer would probably answer yes. 

“ Brought up as a gentleman, he was, if ever a man was. Ed’cated 
at no end of expense. Went into the Marshal’s house once, to try a 
new piano for him. Played it, I understand, like one o’clock— beau- 
titul! As to languages— speaks anything. We’ve had a Frenchman 
here m his time, and it’s my opinion he knowed more French than the 
.frenchman did. We’ve had an Italian here in his time, and he shut 
mm up in about half a minute. You’ll find some characters behind 
other locks, I don’t say you won’t ; but if you want the top sawyer, in 
sueh respects as I’ve mentioned, you must come to the Marshalsea.” 

When his youngest child was eight years old, his wife, who had lon«- 
been languishing away — of her own inherent weakness, not that she 
retained any greater sensitiveness as to her place of abode than he did 
—went upon a visit to. a poor friend and old nurse in the country, and 
died there. He remained shut up in his room for a fortnight after- 
wards; and an attorney’s clerk, who was going through the Insolvent 
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Court, engrossed an address of condolence to him, which looked like a 
Lease, and which all the prisoners signed. When he appeared again, 
he was greyer (he had soon begun to turn grey) ; and the turnkey 
noticed that his hands went often to his trembling lips again, as they 
had used to do when he first came in. But he got pretty well oyer it 
in a month or two ; .and in the meantime the children played about the 
yard as regularly as ever, but in black. 

Then Mrs. Bangham, long popular medium of communication with 
the outer world, began to be infirm, and to be found oftener than usual 
comatose on pavements, with her basket of purchases spilt, and the 
change of her clients ninepence short. His son began to supersede 
Mrs. Bangham, and to execute commissions in a knowing manner, and 
to be of the prison prisonous and of the streets streety. 

Time went on, and the turnkey began to fail. His chest swelled, and 
his legs got weak, and he was short of breath. The well-worn wooden 
stool was “ beyond him,” he complained. He sat in an arm-chair with 
a cushion, and sometimes wheezed so, for minutes together, that he 
couldn’t turn the key. When he was overpowered by these fits, the 
debtor often turned it for him. 

“ You and me,” said the turnkey, one snowy winter’s night, when 
the lodge, with a bright fire in it, was pretty full of company, “ is the 
oldest inhabitants. I wasn’t here myself, above seven year before you. 

I shan’t last long. When I’m off the lock for good and all, you’ll be 
the Father of the Marshalsea.” 

The turnkey went off the lock of this world, next day. His words 
were remembered and repeated ; and tradition afterwards handed down 
from generation to generation — a Marshalsea generation might be 
calculated as about three months — that the shabby old debtor with the 
soft manner and the white hair, was the Father of the Marshalsea. 

And he grew to be proud of the title. If any impostor had arisen 
to claim it, he would have shed tears in resentment of the attempt to 
deprive him of his rights. A disposition began to be perceived in him, 
to exaggerate the number of years he had been there ; it was generally 
understood that you must deduct a few from his account ; he was vain, 
the fleeting generations of debtors said. 

All new comers were presented to him. He was punctilious in the 
exaction of this ceremony. The wits would perform the office of intro- 
duction with overcharged pomp and politeness, but they could not easily 
overstep his sense of its gravity. He received them in his poor room 
(he disliked an introduction in the mere yard, as informal — a thing that 
might happen to anybody), with a kind of bowed-down beneficence. 
They were welcome to the Marshalsea, he would tell them. Yes, he 
was the Father of the place. So the world was kind enough to call him; 
and so he was, if more than twenty years of residence gave him a claim 
to the title. It looked small at first, but there was very good company 
there — among a mixture — necessarily a mixture — and very good air. 

It became a not unusual circumstance for letters to be put under his 
door at night, enclosing half-a-crown, two half-crowns, now and then 
at long intervals even half-a-sovereign, for the Father of the Marshalsea. 
“ "With the compliments of a collegian taking leave.” He received the 
gifts as tributes, from admirers, to a public character. Sometimes these 
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correspondents assumed facetious names, as the Brick, Bellows Old 
Gooseberry , Wide Awake, Snooks, Mops, Cutaway, the Dogs-meat Man: 
but he considered this m had taste, and was always a little hurt by it. 

in the fulness of time, this correspondence showing signs of wearing 
out, and seeming to require an effort on the part of the correspondents 
to which in the hurried circumstances of departure many of them might 
not be equal, he established the custom of attending collegians of a cer- 
tain standing, to the gate, and taking leave of them there. The collegian 
under treatment, after shaking hands, would occasionally stop to wrap up 
something m a bit of paper, and would come hack again, calling “Hi'” 
He would look round surprised. “ Me ?” ho would say, with a smile, 
ify this time the collegian would be up with him, and he would 
paternally add, “What have you forgotten? What can I do for you ?” 

,, i ™ r g ot to leave this,” the collegian would usually return, “for 
tne Lather of the Marshalsea. 

“My good sir,” he would rejoin, “he is infinitely obliged to you ” 
But, to the last, the irresolute hand of old would remain in the pocket 
into which he had slipped the money, during two or three turns about 

bod/of collegian transactl011 s * lou ^ be too conspicuous to the general 

One afternoon he had been doing the honors of the place to a rather 
large party of collegians, who happened to be going out, when, as he 
was coming back, he encountered one from the poor side who had been 
taken in execution for a small sum a week before, had “ settled” in 
the course of that afternoon, and was going out too. The man was a 
mere Plasterer, in his working dress; had his wife with him, and a 
bundle ; and was in high spirits. 

u Gtod bless you, sir/’ he said in passing. 

“And you,” benignantly returned the Father of the Marshalsea. 

Ihey were pretty fax divided, going their several ways, when the 
Plasterer called out, “I say !— sir!” and came hack to him. 

“It an t much ’’ said the Plasterer, putting a little pile of halfpence 
m his hand, “but it s well meant.’" 

The Father of the Marshalsea had never been offered tribute in copper 
yet. His children often had, and with his perfect acquiescence it had 

rfrhh'T 011 t0 hu y meat that he h ad eaten, and drink 

that he had drunk ; but fustian splashed with white lime, bestowing 
halfpence on him, front to front, was new. 

^f re * he said to the man, and feebly burst into tears. 

4 he Plasterer turned him towards the wall, that his face might not be 
seen; and the action was so delicate, and the man was so penetrated with 
repentance, and asked pardon so honestly, that he could make him no less 
acknowledgment than, “ I know you meant it kindly. Say no more ” 
Bless your soul, sir,” urged the Plasterer, “ I did indeed. I’d do 
more by you than the rest of ’em do, I fancy.” 

“ What would you do ?” he asked. 

< P ^ come back to see you, after I was let out.” 

“ Give me the money again,” said the other, eagerly, “ and I’ll 
keep it, and never spend it. Thank you for it, thank you! I shall 
see you again ?” J 

“ If I live a week you shall.” 
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They shook hands and parted. The collegians, assembled in Sympo- 
sium in the Snuggery that night, marvelled what had happened to 
their Father ; he walked so late in the shadows of the yard, and seemed 
so downcast. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE CHILD OF THE MARSHALSEA. 

Tiie baby whose first draught of air had been tinctured with Doctor 
s brandy, was handed down among the generations of colle- 
gians, like the tradition of their common parent. In the earlier stages 
of her existence, she was handed down in a literal and prosaic sense ; 
it being almost a part of the entrance footing of every new collegian to 
nurse the child who had been born in the college. 

“By rights,’ ’ remarked the turnkey, when she was first shown to 
him, “ I ought to be her godfather.” 

The debtor irresolutely thought of it for a minute, and said, “Perhaps 
you wouldn’t object to really being her godfather ?” 

“ Oh ! / don’t object,” replied the turnkey, “ if you don’t.” 

Thus it came to pass that she was christened one Sunday afternoon, 
when the turnkey, being relieved, was off the lock; and that the 
turnkey went up to the font of Saint George’s church, and promised 
and vowed and renounced on her behalf, as he himself related when he 
came back, “ like a good ’un.” 

This invested the turnkey with a new proprietary share in the child, 
over and above his former official one. When she began to walk and 
talk, he became fond of her ; bought a little arm-chair and stood it by 
the high fender of the lodge fireplace ; liked to have her company when 
he was on the lock ; and used to bribe her with cheap toys to come and 
talk to him. The child, for her part, soon grew so fond of the turnkey, 
that she would come climbing up the lodge-steps of her own accord at 
all hours of the day. WTien she fell asleep in the little arm-chair by 
the high fender, the turnkey would cover her with his pocket hand- 
kerchief; and when she sat in it dressing and undressing a doll — 
which soon came to be unlike dolls on the other side of the lock, and to 
bear a horrible family resemblance to Mrs. Bangham — he would con- 
template her from the top of his stool, with exceeding gentleness. 
Witnessing these things, the collegians would express an opinion that 
the turnkey, who was a bachelor, had been cut out by nature for a 
family man. But the turnkey thanked them, and said, “ No, on the 
whole it was enough for him to see other people’s children there.” 

At what period of her early life, the little creature began to perceive 
that it was not the habit of all the world to live locked up in narrow 
yards surrounded by high walls with spikes at the top, would be a 
difficult question to settle. But she was a very, very, little creature 
indeed, when she had somehow gained the knowledge, that her clasp of 
her father’s hand was to be always loosened at the door which the great 
key opened; and that while her own light steps were free to pass 
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beyond it, bis feet must never cross that line. A pitiful and plaintive 
look, with which she had begun to regard him when she was still 
extremely young, was perhaps a part of this discovery. 

With a pitiful and plaintive look for everything indeed, but with 
something in it for only him that was like protection, this Child of the 
Marshalsea and child of the Father of the Marshalsea, sat by her friend 
the turnkey in the lodge, kept the family room, or wandered about the 
prison-yard, for the first eight years of her life. With a pitiful and 
plaintive look for her wayward sister ; for her idle brother ; for the 
high blank walls ; for the faded crowd they shut in ; for the games of 
the prison children as they whooped and ran, and played at hide and 
seek, and made the iron bars of the inner gateway “ Home.” 

Wistful and wondering, she would sit in summer weather by the high 
fender in the Lodge, looking up at the sky through the barred window, 
until bars of light would arise, when she turned her eyes away, between 
her and her friend, and she would see him through a grating, too. 

“ Thinking of the fields,” the turnkey said once, after watching her, 
“ ain’t you?” 

“ Where are they?” she enquired. 

“ Why, they’re — over there, my dear,” said the turnkey, with a 
vague flourish of his key. “ dust about there.” 

“ Does anybody open them, and shut them ? Are they locked ?” 

The turnkey was discomfited. “Well!” he said. “Not in general.” 

“ Are they very pretty, Bob?” She called him Bob, by his own 
particular request and instruction. 

“ Lovely. Full of flowers. There’s buttercups, and there’s daisies, 
and there’s” — the turnkey hesitated, being short of floral nomen- 
clature — “ there’s dandelions, and all manner of games.” 

“ Is it very pleasant to be there, Bob ?” 

“ Prime,” said the turnkey. 

“Was father ever there ?” 

, “ Hem! ” coughed the turnkey. “Oh yes, he was there, sometimes.” 

“ Is he sorry not to be there now ?” 

“ N — not particular,” said the turnkey. 

“Nor any of the people ?” she asked, glancing at the listless crowd 
within. “0 are you quite sure and certain, Bob?” 

At this difficult point of the conversation Bob gave in, and changed 
the subject to hard-bake : always his last resource when he found his 
little friend getting him into a political, social, or theological corner. 
But this was the origin of a series of Sunday excursions that these two 
curious companions made together. They used to issue from the Lodge 
on alternate Sunday afternoons with great gravity, bound for some 
meadows or green lanes that had been elaborately appointed by the 
turnkey in the course of the week ; and there she picked grass and 
flowers to bring home, while he smoked his pipe. Afterwards, there 
were tea-gardens, shrimps, ale, and other delicacies; and then the}’ 
would come back hand in hand, unless she was more than usually 
tired, and had fallen asleep on his shoulder. 

In those early days, the turnkey first began profoundly to consider 
a question which cost him so much mental labor, that it remained 
undetermined on the day of his death. He decided to will and 
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bequeath his little property of savings to his godchild, and the point 
arose how could it be so “tied up” as that only she should have the 
benefit of it? His experience on the lock gave him such an acute 
perception of the enormous difficulty of “ tying up ” money with any 
approach to tightness, and contrariwise of the remarkable ease with 
which it got loose, that through a series of years he regularly 
propounded this knotty point to every new insolvent agent and other 
professional gentleman who passed in and out. 

“Supposing,” he would say, stating the case with his key, on the 
professional gentleman’s waistcoat; “ supposing a man wanted to leave 
his property to a young female, and wanted to tie it up so that nobody 
else should ever be able to make a grab at it; how would you tie up that 
property? ” 

“ Settle it strictly on herself,” the professional gentleman would 
complacently answer. 

“ But look here,” quoth the turnkey. “Supposing she had, say a 
brother, say a father, say a husband, who would be likely to make a 
grab at that property when she came into it — how about that? ” 

“ It would be settled on herself, and they would have no more legal 
claim on it than you,” would be the professional answer. 

“ Stop a bit,” said the turnkey. “ Supposing she was tender-hearted, 
and they came over her. Where’s your law for tying it up then ? ” 

The deepest character whom the turnkey sounded, was unable to pro- 
duce his law for tying such a knot as that. So, the turnkey thought 
about it all his life, and died intestate after all. 

But that was long afterwards, when his god-daughter was past sixteen. 
The first half of that space of her life was only just accomplished, when 
her pitiful and plaintive look saw her father a widower. From that time 
the protection that her wondering eyes had expressed towards him, 
became embodied in action, and the Child of the Marshalsea took upon 
herself a new relation towards the Father. 

At first, such a baby could do little more than sit with him, deserting 
her livelier place by the high fender, and quietly watching him. But 
this made her so far necessary to him that he became accustomed to 
her, and began to be sensible of missing her when she was not there. 
Through this little gate, she passed out of childhood into the care-laden 
world. 

What her pitiful look saw, at that early time, in her father, in her 
sister, in her brother, in the jail; how much, or how little of the wretched 
truth it pleased God to make visible to her ; lies hidden with many 
mysteries. It is enough that she was inspired to be something which 
was not what the rest were, and to be that something, different and 
laborious, for the sake of the rest. Inspired ? Yes. Shall we speak of 
the inspiration of a poet or a priest, and not of the heart impelled by 
love and self-devotion to the lowliest work in the lowliest way of life ! 

With no earthly friend to help her, or so much as to see her, but the one 
so strangely assorted ; with no knowledge even of the common daily tone 
and habits of the common members of the free community who are not 
shut up in prisons ; born and bred, in a social condition, false even with 
a reference to the falsest condition outside the walls ; drinking from 
infancy of a well whose waters had their own peculiar stain, their own 
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roma5 e y S lSe. Mid ^ the ChiId ° f tbe Marshalsca began her 

No matter through what mistakes and discouragements, what ridicule 
(not unkindly meant, but deeply felt) of her youth and little figure wha? 

thSatter^f 1 iXT 8 °!) hW ° Wn bab y hood and want ° f strength, even in 
hopelessness ™d ^ can Y ln S > through how much weariness and 
Hopelessness, and how many secret tears; she drudged on until reco" 
msed as useful, even indispensable. That time came. Sh^ took the 

thefeUen familv the ^ ree ’ ln f ' U things but precedence ; was the head of 
At tl irfoeu !.^ and bore > ln own heart, its anxieties and shames. 

• t thirteen, she could read and keep accounts — that is, could put down 

wnnl°ri rds how much the barc necessaries that they wanted 

r C n bvtateh,i 10 J T h h ' S "i thC J hnd t0 buy them witb - S he had 
’ by snatches of a few weeks at a time, to an evening school outside 

and got her sister and brother sent to day-schools by desultorv starts’ 

the Wtbpr- r,f fi i r W no one better — that a man so broken as to be 
the Father of the Marshalsea, could be no father to his own children 

contriving 0 "onl means ^ oi 'improvement, she added another of her own 
peared a Lr ’ “ ong the heterogeneous crowd of inmates there ap- 
peare d a dancing-master. Her sister had a great desire to learn the 

yearsold^ierhihf’fiP T? \° have a taste that va Y At thirteen 
master with » Km* . Mar " hal f a presented herself to the dancing- 
“If’I X ttle T bag “ her band ’ and Preferred her humble petition. 
“ n V ,T° U P lease > f was born here, sir.” 

‘ 0 ■ ‘ ^ ou are the young lady, are you ?” said the dancing-master 
surveying the small figure and uplifted face. ° ’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

. wba * can 1 do for you? ” said the dancing-master, 
the little y0U ’” anxiousl y undrawing the strings of 

teih Sir Sta >' ““>■> * » W » to 

itaSS/J h “ 1 ' for ”! hi " s ’” “ d the 4>«oi«K-™ter, 

danced to ♦ «° as /° od -natured a dancing-master as ever 

apt a pund aS tS his worrl Tho ™ter was so 

iiT) on wTfi ^^ d ^ cmg " masterhadsuchabun ^ant leisure to bestow 

lead off ta rte r m " matt6r °f tcn Wecks to set to his creditor^ 
f 1 the Commissioners, and right and left back to his pro- 

fess onai pursuits), that wonderful progress was made. Indeed ^the 

S toa'frw selTf - 0 P /° Ud ° f it £ and 80 wishful to display it before he 

curtail W wiin fnCndS “ g , thC Colle S ians ’ that at six o’clock on a 
certain fane morning a minuet de la cour came off intheyard— thecolW 

rooms being of too confined proportions for the purpose— in which °so 
eT^°Zlth e aS d a r ered ’ T d , th0 - StepS WGre 80 consc i en tio U sly 

ZrougMy b W S'" 138 '"’ haVmg t0 P lay thc kit besid es, ™ 

The success of this beginning, which led to the dancing-master’s con- 

trvZfin ^She vo, < t t }? n i att !i r his ., rt '. leaso ’ emboldened the poor child to 
n7ss ff h , 1Cd and . waited months, for a seamstress. In the ful- 
ness of time a milliner came m, and to her she repaired on her own behalf, 
gyour pardon, ma am,” she said, looking timWJv round the door 
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of the milliner whom she found in tears and in bed : “ but I was born 
here.” 

Everybody seemed to hear of her as soon as they arrived ; for the 
milliner sat up in bed, drying her eyes, and said, just as the dancing- 
master had said : 

“ Oh ! You are the child, are you ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ I am sorry I haven’t got anything for you,” said the milliner, 
shaking her head. 

“ It’s not that, ma’am. If you please I want to learn needlework.” 

“ Why should you do that,” returned the milliner, ‘ ‘ with me before 
you ? It has not done me much good.” 

“ Nothing — whatever it is — seems to have done anybody much good 
who comes here,” she returned in all simplicity ; “ but I want to learn, 
just the same.” 

“ I am afraid you are so weak, you see,” the milliner objected. 

“ I don’t think I am weak, ma’am.” 

“ And you are so very, very, little, you see,” the milliner objected. 

“Yes, I am afraid I am very little indeed,” returned the Child of the 
Marshalsea ; and so began to sob over that unfortunate defect of hers, 
which came so often in her way. The milliner — who was not morose 
or hard-hearted, only newly insolvent — was touched, took her in hand 
with good-will, found her the most patient and earnest of pupils, and 
made her a cunning workwoman in course of time. 

In course of time, and in the very self-same course of time, the Father 
of the Marshalsea gradually developed a new dower of character. The 
more Fatherly he grew as to the Marshalsea, and the more dependant he 
became on the contributions of his changing family, the greater stand 
he made by his forlorn gentility. With the same hand that had pocketed 
a collegian’s half-crown half an hour ago, he would wipe away the 
tears that streamed over his cheeks if any reference were made to his 
daughters’ earning their bread. So, over and above her other daily 
cares, the Child of the Marshalsea had always upon her, the care of 
preserving the genteel detion that they were all idle beggars together. 

The sister became a dancer. There was a ruined uncle in the family 
group — ruined by his brother, the Father of the Marshalsea, and knowing 
no more how than his miner did, but accepting the fact as an inevitable 
certainty — on whom her protection devolved. Naturally a retired and 
simple man, he had shown no particular sense of being ruined, at the 
time when that calamity fell upon him, further than that he left off 
washing himself when the shock was announced, and never took to that 
luxury any more. He had been a very indifferent musical amateur in his 
better days ; and when he fell with his brother, resorted for support to 
playing a clarionet as dirty as himself in a small Theatre Orchestra. It 
was the theatre in which his niece became a dancer ; he had been a dxture 
there a long time when she took her poor station in it; and he accepted 
the task of serving as her escort and guardian, just as he would have 
accepted an illness, a legacy, a feast, starvation — anything but soap. 

To enable this girl to earn her few weekly shillings, it was necessary 
for the Child of the Marshalsea to go through an elaborate form with 
the Father. 
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“ Fanny is not going to live with us, just now, father. She will he 
nere a good deal in the day, hut she is going to live outside with uncle ” 

“You surprise me. Why ? ” 

I think uncle wants a companion, father. He should he attended 
to, and looked after.’ ’ 

“A companion ? He passes much of his time here. And you attend 
to him and look after him, Amy, a great deal more than ever your sister 
V-tll. . You all go out so much; you all go out so much.” 

XT- to ^n ep up the cerem ony and pretence of his having no idea 

that Amy herself went out by the day to work. 

“But we are always very glad to come home, father; now, are we 
no . nd as to Fanny, perhaps besides keeping uncle company and 
taking care of him, it may be as well for her not quite to live here 
always. She was not horn here as I was, you know, father.” 

“ "Well, Amy, well. I don’t quite follow you, hut it’s natural I sup- 
p ° se Fauuy should prefer to he outside, and even that you often 
should, too. So, you and Fanny and your uncle, my dear, shall have 
your own way. Good, good. I’ll not meddle ; don’t mind me.” 

io get her brother out of the prison; out of the succession to Mrs. 
Bangham m executing commissions, and out of the slang interchange 
with very doubtful companions, consequent upon both; was her hardest 
lask. At eighteen he would have dragged on from hand to mouth, 
from hour to hour, from penny to penny, until eighty. Nobody got into 
the prison from whom he derived anything useful or good, and she could 
hnd no patron for him but her old friend and god-father. 

“Dear Bob,” said she, “ what is to become of poor Tip ?” His name 
w^as Edward, and Ted had been transformed into Tip, within the walls. 

1 he turnkey had strong private opinions as to what would become of 
poor I ip a nd h a d even gone so far with the view of averting their 
xiilfilment, as to sound Tip in reference to the expediency of running 
away and going to serve his country. But, Tip had thanked him, and 
said, he didn t seem to care for his country. 

“ Y dl “T. d ° ar ’” ® aid the tur nkey, “something ought to he done 
until him. Suppose I try and get him into the law ?’’ 

“ That would be so good of you, Bob ! ” 

The turnkey had now two points to put to the professional gentlemen 
as they passed m and out. He put this second one so perseveringly, 
that a stool and twelve shillings a week were at last found for Tip in 
tne office of an attorney in a great National Palladium called the Palace 
Court ; at that time one of a considerable list of everlasting bulwarks to 
Jie digmt) and safety of Albion, whose places know them no more, 
c * n Clifford’s Pnn for six months, and at the expiration 

ot that term, sauntered back one evening with his hands in his pockets, 
an< ~ incidentally observed to his sister that he was not going back again 

-Not going back again?” said the poor little anxious Child of the 
^larslmlsea,, always calculating and planning for Tip, in the front rank 
ot her charges. 

“I am so tired of it,” said Tip, “ that I have cut it.” 

•, f Tip tlre ^ of everything. With intervals of Marshalsea lounging, and 
t, . ls ' Fangham succession, his small second mother, aided by her trusty 
nend, got him into a warehouse, into a market garden, into the hop 
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trade into the law again, into an auctioneer’s, into a brewery, into a 
stockbroker’s, into the law again, into a coach office, into a waggon office, 
into the law again, into a general dealer s, into a distillery, mto the law 
again, into a wool house, into a dry goods house, into the Billingsgate 
trade, into the foreign fruit trade, and into the docks. But whatei e 
Tip went into, he came out of tired, announcing that he had cut t. 
Wherever he went, this foredoomed Tip appeared to take the prison 
walls with him, and to set them up in such trade or cffilmg ; and t) 
prowl about within their narrow limits in the old slip-shod, purposeless, 
down-at-heel way ; until the real immoveable Marshalsea walls asserted 
their fascination over him, and brought him back 

Nevertheless, the brave little creature did so fix her heart on 
brother’s rescue, that while he was ringing out these doleful changes, 
she pinched and scraped enough together to ship him for Canada 
When he was tired of nothing to do, and disposed m its turn to cut even 
-that he graciously consented to go to Canada. And there was grief 
her bosom over parting with him, and joy in the hope of his emg pu„ 

in a straight course at last. , 

“ God bless you, dear Tip. Don’t be too proud to come and see us, 

when you have made your fortune. 

“ All right !” said Tip, and went. , 

But not all the way to Canada ; in fact, not further than Dwerpool. 
After making the voyage to that port from London, he found himself so 
strongly impelled to cut the vessel, that he resolved to walk hack again 
Carrying out which intention, he presented himself before her at the 
expiration of a month, in rags, without shoes, and much more tired 

* AtTength, after another interval of successorship to Mrs. Bangham, 
he found a pursuit for himself, and announced it. 

“ Amy, I have got a situation.” 

“S” JT 7 1 needn’t leek ™ .t»ut me 

any more, old girl.” 

“What is it, Tip?” . 

“ Why, you know Slmgo by sight t 
“ Not the man they call the dealer ? ” 

“ That’s the chap. He’ll be out on Monday, and he s going to gn e 

me a berth.” _ 

“ What is he a dealer in, Tip ? „ 

« Horses. All right ! I shall do now, Amy. 

She lost sight of him for months afterwards, and only heard from 
him once. A whisper passed among the elder collegians thathehad 
been seen at a mock auction in Hoorficlds, pretending to buy plated 
articles for massive silver, and paying for them with the gre^st 
liberality in bank notes; but it never reached her ears 
she was alone at work-standing up at the window, to save the ’ twi- 
light lingering above the wall-when he opened the door and walked m 
She kissed and welcomed him; but was afraid to ask him anj 
question. He saw how anxious and timid she was, and appealed 

SOr ?I am afraid, Amy, you’ll be vexed this time. Upon my life I 
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Have you come back ? ” 


Sony to hear you say so, Tip. 

ve^^Tt^ 8 tim ' T hat y°' 1 had *™ d would answer 
Tip/’ ’ 1 ^ 1688 SU ^ nsed and sorry than I might have been, 

-But that’s not the worst of it.” 

Not the worst of it ? ” 

spjSS-SS‘5 SSiSsfi 

hi"S “Sv-kS “"'U';r *%“*»* ? f «'"• Child of tho Hanhal- 

sstirts m^grsi tt, s 

“«£t£s? =a«=s 

th » "E." ,, ”' d “!? P 0 ?' ““•»*«». she was innocent in all 

dr -* 

This was the life, and this the history, of Little Lornf • nnw • 

t ? eorge ’ s 

flittmg m at the open outer gate and little courtyard of the Marshals “a 
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CHAPTER Till. 

THE LOCK. 

Arthur Clennam stood in the street, waiting to ask some passer-by 
what place that was. He suffered a few people to pass him in whose 
faces there was no encouragement to make the inquiry, and still stood 
pausing in the street, when an old man came up and turned into the 
court-yard. 

He stooped a good deal, and plodded along in a slow preoccupied 
manner, which made the hustling London thoroughfares no very safe 
resort for him. He was dirtily and meanly dressed, in a threadbare 
coat, once blue, reaching to his ankles and buttoned to his chin, where 
it vanished in the pale ghost of a velvet collar. A piece of red cloth 
with which that phantom had been stiffened in its lifetime was now 
laid bare, and poked itself up, at the back of the old man’s neck, into 
a confusion of grey hair and rusty stock and buckle which altogether 
nearly poked his hat off. A greasy hat it was, and a napless ; im- 
pending over his eyes, cracked and crumpled at the brim, and with a 
wisp of pocket handkerchief dangling out below it. His trowsers 
were so long and loose, and his shoes so clumsy and large, that he 
shuffled like an elephant ; though how much of this was gait, and how 
much trailing cloth and leather, no one could have told. TJnder one 
arm he carried a limp and worn-out case, containing some wind instru- 
ment ; in the same hand he had a pennyworth of snuff in a little packet 
of whitey-brown paper, from which he slowly comforted his poor old 
blue nose with a lengthened-out pinch, as Arthur Clennam looked at him. 

To this old man, crossing the court-yard, he preferred his inquiry, 
touching him on the shoulder. The old man stopped and looked round, 
with the expression in his weak grey eyes of one whose thoughts had 
been far off, and who was a little dull of hearing also. 

1 1 Pray, sir, ’ ’ said Arthur, repeating his question, * ‘ what is this place ? ’ ’ 

“Ay! This place?” returned the old man, staying his pinch of 
snuff on its road, and pointing at the place without looking at it. 
“ This is the Marshalsea, sir.” 

“ The debtors’ prison ? ” 

“ Sir,” said the old man, with the air of deeming it not quite neces- 
sary to insist upon that designation, “the debtors’ prison.” 

He turned himself about, and went on. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Arthur, stopping him once more, “ but will 
you allow me to ask you another question ? Can any one go in here ? ” 

“Any one can go in” replied the old man; plainly adding by the 
significance of his emphasis, “ but it is not every one who can go out.” 

“ Pardon me once more. Are you familiar with the place ? ” 

“ Sir,” returned the old man, squeezing his little packet of snuff in 
his hand, and turning upon his interrogator as if such questions hurt 
him, “ I am.” 
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“ I beg you to excuse me. I am not impertinently curious, but bare 
a good object. Do you know the name of Dorrit here ? ” 

“ My name, sir,” replied the old man most unexpectedly, “is 
Dorrit.” 

Arthur pulled off his hat to him. “ Grant me the favour of half a 
dozen words. I was wholly unprepared for your announcement, and 
hope that assurance is my sufficient apology for having taken the liberty 
of addressing you. I have recently come home to England after a long 
absence. I have seen at my mother’s — Mrs. Clennam in the city — a 
young woman working at her needle, whom I have only heard addressed 
or spoken of as Little Dorrit. I have felt sincerely interested in her, 
and have had a great desire to know something more about her. I saw 
her, not a minute before you came up, pass in at that door.” 

The old man looked at him attentively. “Are you a sailor, sir ? ” 
he asked. He seemed a little disappointed by the shake of the head 
that replied to him. “Hot a sailor? I judged from your sunburnt 
face that you might be. Are you in earnest, sir ? ” 

“ I do assure you that I am, and do entreat you to believe that I am, 
in plain earnest.” 

“ I know very little of the world, sir,” returned the other, who hada 
weak and quavering voice. “Iam merely passing on, like the shadow 
over the sun-dial. It would be worth no man’s while to mislead me; it 
would really be too easy — too poor a success, to yield any satisfaction. 
The young woman whom you saw go in here is my brother’s child. My 
brother is William Dorrit; I am Erederick. You say you have seen her 
at your mother’s (I know your mother befriends her), you have felt an 
interest in her, and you wish to know what she does here. Come and see.” 

He went on again, and Arthur accompanied him. 

“My brother,” said the old man, pausing on the step, and slowly 
facing round again, “ has been here many years ; and much that happens 
even among ourselves, out of doors, is kept from him for reasons that I 
needn’t enter upon now. Be so good as to say nothing of my niece’s 
working at her needle. Be so good as to say nothing that goes beyond 
what is said among us. If you keep within our bounds, you cannot 
well be wrong. How ! Come and see.” 

Arthur followed him down a narrow entry, at the end of which a key 
was turned, and a strong door was opened from within. It admitted 
them into a lodge or lobby, across which they passed, and so through 
another door and a grating into the prison. The old man always plod- 
ding on before, turned round, in his slow, stiff, stooping manner, when 
they came to the turnkey on duty, as if to present his companion. 
The turnkey nodded ; and the companion passed in without being asked 
whom he wanted. 

The night was dark ; and the prison lamps in the yard, and the candles 
in the prison windows faintly shining behind many sorts of wry old 
curtain and blind, had not the air of making it lighter. A few people 
loitered about, but the greater part of the population was within doors. 
The old man taking the right-hand side of the yard, turned in at the 
third or fourth doorway, and began to ascend the stairs. “They are 
rather dark, sir, but you will not find anything in the way.” 

He paused for a moment before opening a door on the second story. 
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He had no sooner turned the handle, than the visitor saw Dorrit, and 
saw the reason of her setting so much store by dining alone. 

She had brought the meat home that she should have eaten herself, 
and was already warming it on a gridiron over the fire, for her father, 
clad in an old grey gown and a black cap, awaiting his supper at the 
table. A clean cloth was spread before him, with knife, fork, and 
spoon, salt-cellar, pepper-box, glass, and pewter ale-pot. Such zests as 
his particular little phial of cayenne pepper, and his pennyworth of 
pickles in a saucer, were not wanting. 

She started, coloured deeply, and turned white. ^ The visitor, more 
with his eyes than by the slight impulsive motion of his hand, entreated 
her to be reassured and to trust him. 

“ I found this gentleman,” said the uncle — “ Mr. Clennam, "William, 
son of Amy’s friend— at the outer gate, wishful, as he was going by, of 
paying his respects, but hesitating whether to come in or not. This is 
my brother William, sir.” 

“ I hope,” said Arthur, very doubtful what to say, “ that my respect 
for your daughter may explain and justify my desire to be presented to 

you, sir.” # . . 

“ Mr. Clennam,” returned the other, rising, taking his cap off in the 
fiat of his hand, and so holding it, ready to put on again, “ you do 
me honor. You are welcome, sir.” With a low bow. “ Frederick, 
a chair. Pray sit down, Mr. Clennam.” 

He put his black cap on again as he had taken it off, and resumed 
his own seat. There was a wonderful air of benignity and patronage 
in his manner. These were the ceremonies with which he received the 
collegians. 

“ You are welcome to the Marshalsea, sir. I have welcomed many 
gentlemen to these walls. Perhaps you are aware — my daughter Amy 
may have mentioned — that X am the Father of this place. 

“ I — so I have understood,” said Arthur, dashing at the assertion. 

“ You know, I dare say, that my daughter Amy was bom here. A 
good girl, sir, a dear girl, and long a comfort and support to me. 
Amy, my dear, put the dish on ; Mr. Clennam will excuse the primitive 
customs to which we are reduced here. Is it a compliment to ask you 
if you would do me the honor, sir, to — ” 

“ Thank you,” returned Arthur. “ Not a morsel.” 

He felt himself quite lost in wonder at the manner of the man, and 
that the probability of his daughter’s having had a reserve as to her 
family history, should be so far out of his mind. 

She filled his glass, put all the little matters on the table ready to his 
hand, and then sat beside him while he ate his supper. Evidently in 
observance of their nightly custom, she put some bread before herself, 
and touched his glass with her lips; but Arthur saw she was troubled 
and took nothing. Her look at her father, half admiring him and proud 
of him, half-ashamed for him, all devoted and loving, went to his 
inmost heart. 

The Eather of the Marshalsea condescended towards his brother as an 
amiable, well-meaning man; a private character, who had not arrived at 
distinction. “ Frederick,” said he, “ you and Fanny sup at your lodgings 
to-night, I know. What have you done with Fanny, Frederick ? ” 
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“ She is walking with Tip.” 

y r,r y ^° V Tf my son ’ Mr - dcnnam. He has been a 
J2 e ^ ld ’ ^ difficult to settle, but his introduction to the world was 
lather -he shrugged his shoulders with a faint sigh, and looked round 
the room— “ a little adverse. Your first visit here, sir ? ” 

“ My first.” 

T°, U could hardly have been here since your boyhood without my 
knowledge It very seldom happens that anybody-of any pretensions 
—any pretensions— comes here without being presented to me.” 
r ,,“ s 2f *>rty or fifty in a day have been introduced to my 

b « ^ r ’ i rl r ^ Ck ’ / alUtly ^gbting up with a ray of pride. 

y . es ' father of the Marshalsea assented. “ We have even 
^ f at number. On a fine Sunday in term time, it is quite a 
kevee quite a Levee. Amy, my dear, I have been trying half the day 
to remember the name of the gentleman from Camberwell who was 
introduced to me last Christmas week, by that agreeable coal-merchant 
who was remanded for six months.” 

“I don’t remember his name, father.” 

“ Frederick, do you remember his name ? ” 

TTr^ re< ^T Ck do ^ ted if , he had ever heard it- No one could doubt that 

upo " “ rth t0 *« s “ h * *•- 

.V 1 said ^is brother, “the gentleman who did that handsome 

me S ^ dchcacy. Ha ! Tush ! The name has quite escaped 

Ukr.st / m ’ as 1 v, ave happened to mention a handsome and 
delicate action, you may like, perhaps, to know what it was.” 

Very, much, said Arthur, withdrawing his eyes from the delicate head 
beginning to droop, and the pale face with a new solicitude stealing over it 
, ■ ' “ 18 80 generous and shows so much fine feeling, that it is almost a 
duty to mention it. I said at the time that I always would mention it on 
every suitable occasion, without regard to personal sensitiveness. A— 
well— a— its of no use to disguise the fact— you must know, Mr 
tha t it does sometimes occur that people who come here, desire 
to offer some little— Testimonial— to the Father of the place ” 

, . -t.° .her hand upon his arm in mute entreaty half repressed, and her 
timid little shrinking figure turning away, was to see a sad, sad sight. 

his thw tlmeS ’ he We j\? n ln a low > soft voicc > agitated, and clearing 
his throat every now and then ; “ sometimes— hem— it takes one shape 
and sometimes another ; but it is generally— ha— Money. And it is 1 1 
cannot but confess it, it is too often-hem-acceptablc. This gentleman 
that I refer to, was presented to me, Mr. Clennam, in a manner highly 
gratifying to my feelings, and conversed not only with great politeness^ 
but with great— ahem— information.” All this time, though he had 

?nd S fn e rk lT Per ’ eT nelyo ^ S° in S about his plate with his knife 
and fork, as if some of it were still before him. “ It appeared from his 

conversation that he had a garden, though he was delicate of mentioning 
it at first, as gardens are— hem— are not accessible to me. But it came 
out, through my admiring a very fine cluster of geranium— beautiful 
cluster of geranium to be sure— which he had brought from his con- 
servatory. On my taking notice of its rich color, he showed me a piece 
of paper round it, on which was written ‘ For the Father of the Mar- 
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shalsea,’ and presented it to me. But this was — hem — not all. He made 
a particular request, on taking leave, that I would remove the paper in 
half-an-hour. I — ha — I did so; and I found that it contained — ahem— 
two guineas. I assure you, Mr. Clennam, I have received — hem — Testi- 
monials in many ways, and of many degrees of value, and they have 
always been — ha — unfortunately acceptable; but I never was more 
pleased than with this — ahem — this particular Testimonial.” 

Arthur was in the act of saying the little he could say on such a 
theme, when a bell began to ring, and footsteps approached the door. 
A pretty girl of a far better figure, and much more developed than 
Little Dorrit, though looking much younger in the face when the two 
were observed together, stopped in the doorway on seeing a stranger ; 
and a young man who was with her, stopped too. 

“ Mr. Clennam, Fanny. My eldest daughter and my son, Mr. 
Clennam. The bell is a signal for visitors to retire, and so they have 
come to say good night ; but there is plenty of time, plenty of time. 
Girls, Mr. Clennam will excuse any household business you may have 
together. He knows, I dare say, that I have but one room here.” 

“ I only want my clean dress from Amy, father,” said the second girl. 

“ And I my clothes,” said Tip. 

Amy opened a drawer in an old piece of furniture that was a chest of 
drawers above, and a bedstead below, and produced two little bundles, 
which she handed to her brother and sister. “ Mended and made up?’ 
Clennam heard the sister ask in a whisper. To which Amy answered 
i 1 Yes.” He had risen now, and took the opportunity of glancing round the 
room. The bare walls had been colored green, evidently by an unskilled 
hand, and were poorly decorated with a few prints. The window was cur- 
tained, and the floor carpeted; and there were shelves, and pegs, and other 
such conveniences, that had accumulated in the course of years. It was a 
close, confined room, poorly furnished; and the chimney smoked to boot, 
or the tin screen at the top of the fireplace was superfluous; but constant 
pains and care had made it neat, and even, after its kind, comfortable. 

All the while the bell was ringing, and the uncle was anxious to go. 
“ Come Fanny, come Fanny,” he said, with his ragged clarionet case 
imder his arm ; “ the lock, child, the lock ! ” 

Fanny bade her father good night, and whisked off airily. Tip had 
already clattered down-stairs. “How, Mr. Clennam,” said the uncle, 
looking back as he shuffled out after them, “the lock, sir, the lock.” 

Mr. Clennam had two things to do before he followed; one, to offer 
his testimonial to the Father of the Marshalsea, without giving pain to 
his child ; the other to say something to that child, though it were but 
a word, in explanation of his having come there. 

“Allow me,” said the Father, “ to see you down-stairs.” 

She had slipped out after the rest, and they were alone. “Hot on any 
account,” said the visitor, hurriedly. “Pray allow me to — ” chink, 
chink, chink. 

“Mr. Clennam,” said the Father, “I am deeply, deeply — ” But 
his visitor had shut up his hand to stop the chinking, and had gone 
down-stairs with great speed. 

He saw no Little Dorrit on his way down, or in the yard. The last 
two or three stragglers were hurrying to the lodge, and he was following, 
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when he caught sight of her, in the doorway of the first house from 
the entrance. He turned hack hastily. 

“ Pray forgive me/’ he said, “ for speaking to you here ; pray forgive 
me for coming here at all ! I followed you to-night. I did so, that I 
might endeavour to render you and your family some service. You know 
the terms on which I and my mother are, and may not be surprised 
that I have preserved our distant relations at her house, lest I should 
unintentionally make her jealous, or resentful, or do you any injury in 
her estimation. What I have seen here, in this short time, has greatly 
increased my heartfelt wish to he a friend to you. It would recompense 
me for much disappointment if I could hope to gain your confidence . ’ ’ 

She was scared at first, but seemed to take courage while he spoke 
to her. r 

“ You are very good, sir. You speak very earnestly to me. Put I 
— but I wish you had not watched me.” 

He ^ understood the emotion with which she said it, to arise in her 
father s behalf; and he respected it, and was silent. 

Mrs. Clennam has been of great service to me ; I don’t know what 
we should have done without the employment she has given me ; I am 
afraid it may not be a good return to become secret with her ; I can say 
no more to-night, sir. I am sure you mean to be kind to us. Thank 
you, thank you.” 

Pet me ask you one question before I leave. Have you known my 
mother long ? ” J 

“I think two years, sir.— The bell has stopped.” 

“ Sow did you know her first ? Did she send here for you ?” 

“ So. She does not even know that I live here. We have a friend, 
father and I— a poor laboring man, but the best of friends— and I wrote 
out that I wished to do needlework, and gave his address. And he got 
what I wrote out displayed at a few places where it cost nothing, and Mrs. 
Clennam found me that way, and sentfor me. The gate will be locked, sir!” 

She was so tremulous and agitated, and he was so moved by compas- 
sion for her, and by deep interest in her story as it dawned upon him, 
that he could scarcely tear himself away. But the stoppage of the bell’ 
and the quiet in the prison, were a warning to depart ; and with a few 
hurried words of kindness he left her gliding back to her father. 

But he had remained too late. The inner gate was locked, and the 
lodge closed. After a little fruitless knocking with his hand, he was 
standing there with the disagreeable conviction upon him that he had 
to get through the night, when a voice accosted him from behind. 

“ Caught, eh ?” said the voice. “ You won’t go home till morning. 

Oh ! It’s you, is it, Mr. Clennam ?” 

The voice was Tip’s ; and they stood looking at one another in the 
prison-yard, as it began to rain. 

“ You’ve done it,” observed Tip; “ you must be sharper than that, 
next time.” 

“ Bait you are locked in too,” said Arthur. 

“ 1 believe lam!” said Tip, sarcastically. “ About ! Put not in 
your way. I belong to the shop, only my sister has a theory that our 
governor must never know it. I don’t see why, myself.” 

“ Can I get any shelter ?” asked Arthur. “ What had I better do?” 
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“ We had better get hold of Amy, first of all,” said Tip, referring 
any difficulty to her, as a matter of course. 

“ I would rather walk about all night — it’s not much to do — than 
give that trouble.” 

“ You needn’t do that, if you don’t mind paying for a bed. If you 
don’t mind paying, they’ll make you up one on the Snuggery table, under 
the circumstances. If you’ll come along, I’ll introduce you there.” 

As they passed down the yard, Arthur looked up at the window of 
the room he had lately left, where the light was still burning. “ Yes, 
sir,” said Tip, following his glance. “ That’s the governor’s. She’ll sit 
with him for another hour reading yesterday’s paper to him, or some- 
thing of that sort ; and then she’ll come out like a little ghost, and 
vanish away without a sound.” 

“ I don’t understand you.” 

“ The governor sleeps up in the room, and she has a lodging at the 
turnkey’s. First house there,” said Tip, pointing out the doorway into 
which she had retired. “ First house, sky parlor. She pays twice as 
much for it as she ’would for one twice as good outside. But she stands 
by the governor, poor dear girl, day and night.” 

This brought them to the tavern-establishment at the upper end of the 
prison, where the collegians had just vacated their social evening club. 
The apartment on the ground-floor in which it was held, was the 
Snuggery in question; the presidential tribune of the chairman, the 
pewter-pots, glasses, pipes, tobacco-ashes, and general flavor of mem- 
bers, were still as that convivial institution had left them on its 
adjournment. The Snuggery had two of the qualities popularly held to 
be essential to grog for ladies, in respect that it was hot and strong ; 
but in the third point of analogy, requiring plenty of it, the Snuggery 
was defective : being but a cooped-up apartment. 

The unaccustomed visitor from outside, naturally assumed every- 
body here to be prisoners — landlord, waiter, barmaid, potboy, and all. 
Whether they were or not, did not appear ; but they all had a weedy 
look. The keeper of a chandler’s shop in a front parlor, who took in 
gentlemen boarders, lent his assistance in making the bed. He had 
been a tailor in his time, and had kept a phaeton, he said. He boasted 
that he stood up litigiously for the interests of the college ; and he had 
undefined and undefinable ideas that the marshal intercepted a “ Fund,” 
which ought to come to the collegians. He liked to believe this, and 
always impressed the shadowy grievance on new comers and strangers ; 
though he could not, for his life, have explained what Fund he meant, or 
how the notion had got rooted in his soul. He had fully convinced him- 
self, notwithstanding, that his own proper share of the Fund was three 
and ninepence a week ; and that in this amount he, as an individual col- 
legian, was swindledby the marshal, regularly every Monday . Apparently , 
he helped to make the bed, that he might not lose an opportunity of 
stating this case; after which unloading of his mind, and after announcing 
(as it seemed he always did, without anything coming of it), that he was 
going to write a letter to the papers and show the marshal up, he fell 
into miscellaneous conversation with the rest. It was evident from 
the general tone of the whole party, that they had come to regard in- 
solvency as the normal state of mankind, and the payment of debts as a 
disease that occasionally broke out. 
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In this strange scene, and with these strange spectres flitting about 
mm, Arthur Clennam looked on at the preparations, as if they were part 
of a dream. Pending which, the long-initiated Tip, with an awful enjoy- 
ment of the Snuggery s resources, pointed out the common kitchen fire 
maintained by subscription of collegians, the boiler for hot water sup- 
ported m like manner, and other premises generally tending to the 
deduction that the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise, was to come to 
the Marshalsea. 

The two tables put together in a comer, were, at length, converted 
into a very fair bed; and the stranger was left to the Windsor chairs the 
presidential tribune, the beery atmosphere, sawdust, pipe-lights, spittoons 
and repose. But the last item was long, long, long, in linking itself to 
the rest. The novelty of the place, the coming upon it without prepa- 
ration, the sense of being locked up, the remembrance of that room 
up-stairs of the twobrothers, and above all of the retiring childish form 
and the face m which he now saw years of insufficient food, if not of 
want, kept him waking and unhappy. 

Speculations, too, bearing the strangest relations towards the prison 
but always concerning the prison, ran like nightmares through his mind 
while he lay awake. Whether coffins were kept ready for people who 
might die there, where they were kept, how they were kept, where people 
who died in the prison were buried, how they were taken out, what forms 
\\ ere observed, whether an implacable creditor could arrest the dead ? As 
to escaping what chances there were of escape ? Whether a prisoner 
could scale the walls with a cord andgrapple, how he would descendupon 
the other side : whether he could alight on a housetop, steal down a 
staircase, let himself out at a door, and get lost in the crowd ? As to 
fire in the prison, if one were to break out while he lay there ? 

And these involuntary starts of fancy were, after all, hut the setting 
of a picture m which three people kept before him. His father, with 
the stedfast look with which he had died, prophetically darkened forth 
P ortl ^f t ’ his mother, with her arm up, warding off his suspicion ; 
.Little Domt, with her hand on the degraded arm, and her drooping head 
turned away. 

What if his mother had an old reason she well knew for softening 
to this poor girl ! What if the prisoner now sleeping quietly— Heaven 
grant it .—by the light of the great Hay of Judgment should trace back 
his tall to her. What if any act of hers, and of his father’s, should have 
even remotely brought the grey heads of those two brothers so low ! 

A swift thought shot into his mind. In that long imprisonment here 
and in her own long confinement to her room, did his mother find a 
balance to be struck ? I admit that I was accessory to that man’s 
captivity. I have suffered for it in kind. He has decayed in his prison • 

1 m mine. I have paid the penalty. 

When all the other thoughts had faded out, this one held possession 
oi him. When he fell asleep, she came before him in her wheeled chair 
wauling him off with this justification. When he awoke, and sprang up 
causelessly frightened, the words were in his ears, as if her voice "had 
slowly spoken them at his pillow, to break his rest: “He withers awayin 
his prison; I wither away in mine ; inexorable justice is done; what 
do 1 owe on this score ! ” 
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A GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE ; 

Stojeta&h aixir Quintal: 

VIEWED IN DELATION TO THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH. 

BY ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., F.R.A.S., &c., &c. 

Author of ‘‘Guide to the 'Knowledge of the Heavens,” &c. 


A Manual of the Principles of Physiology and Hygiene, expressed in the form 
of brief and compendious propositions, which are illustrated by numerous 
diagrams and copious explanations, so managed as to adapt the work both for 
educational purposes and general reading. The book aims particularly at 
supplying that measure of instruction regarding the structure and functions of 
the body, which the most intelligent men, and the most eminent physicians of 
the day, concur in deeming essential to the public good. 

The following slight selection from the numerous critical notices that have 
already appeared, will assist materially in expressing the peculiar characteristics 
of this work. 

“The Book is a treatise on Physiology, put into the form of axioms, each 
axiom beirm* illustrated by a brief comment contained in the clearest words. It 
is a book of practical wisdom, founded on the most exact and comprehensive 
science. It consists of 000 separate axioms, with their comment. One statement 
so naturally arises out of what lias preceded it, that the volume has all the logical 
arrangement of a complete treatise, with the Encyclopedical precision of separate 
branches of the subject, that allows each to have its own completeness.”— Charles 
Knight , in the Town and Country Newspaper. 

Douglas Jerrold in Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper— “ Here is a little book to be carried in a 
school-boy’s pocket— in which the mysteries of organic life, in so lar as they have been 
discovered and interpreted, are solved, explained, and illustrated with a simplicity and 
direct plainness of style and manner, at once so admirable and rare in those who desire to 
instruct the young by awakening curiosity and raising admiration.* 

Papers for the Schoolmaster.— Nr. Mann has successfully accomplished his purpose by 
producing a book which may be read with pleasure by all classes. For the teacher it has 
a special adaptation in its correctness of method, clear and concise expositions, and nu- 
merous pictorial illustrations.” 

Morning Chronicle. — ‘‘The volume before us contains a large amount of useful information 
on this important and interesting subject. It is well designed and well executed, and we 
cordially recommend it to all those who think it worth their while to learn, as far as it can 
be taught, the great art of averting sickness and preserving health.” 

The Illustrated Magazine. — “This desideratum has at length been supplied. The little 
book at the head of this notice, written as it is by one whose previous studies entitle him 
to appear with confidence before the public, as an instructor, seems to us, in point of styie, 
arrangement, illustration, and science, to possess that combination of good qualities which 
are essential to command a wide suceess. The facts which are called in to elucidate and 
illustrate the text are ably selected from those which have an intrinsic interest, and about 
which men generally desire information. And they are clothed in a style which has the 
recommendations of clearness, fluency, and force. 

British Mothers’ Magazine. — “ Both to parents and tutors we most earnestly commend 
this volume. They need be under no apprehension of meeting with anything in the least 
objectionable. It is not only ‘designed for schools,’ but adapted to schools; and happy 
will it be for the rising generation if this book become, as we trust it will, a subject of study 
in the senior classes of every educational establishment throughout the United Kingdom.” 

Examiner.— “ The intelligent and thoughtful ‘ Guide to the Knowledge of Life.’ ” 

Demy 18 mo., 500 pp with 96 Illustrations , Embossed Cloth , Price 45. 
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FAHNELL’S SYSTEMATIC COPY BOOKS; 

tesip; 0 / jUMfr SK“SE 

Directions on the Cover of every Copy Book. 9 

lS eW - Wl ,' iti , n " S - V ? tem ’ the Teaching of Writing, or the emendation 
b d J h j lb y :s P revlou »] ly formed is now perfectly and permanently effected in a 
Shortness of Time a most incredible; and from the concurrent Testimonials of 
Work Tractieal 'l eachers, and the greatly increasing demand for this most Useful 

f!lu la W '“ d .i, Pr ' f, e Families, the Publishers recommend it, with the 
fullest confidence, as the greatest Educational Acquisition of the day. 

FARNELL’S THREE-HAND COPY BOOK, a Compendium 

of three Sets of beautifully-written Copies, Arithmetical, Geographical, and Gram- 
matical, in I ext Round , and Small Hands; being 72 Copies in one Book. 
Punted m Light Blue Ink, to be traced over , with space for Practice. Price 3d* 
An Elegant Edition, on Superfine Drawing Paper, price 6d. 

FARNELL’S RAPID WRITER; a Complete Running-Hand 
System. The only Plan ever published that practically breaks from the School 
Copy Book to the Epistolary and Running-Hand Style. 3 School 

This extraordinary little book almost imperceptibly compels the Pupil to a bold 
free, and elegant style of writing, and is as perfect for Adult Self-Instruction as it 
is excellent for School practice. It contains fully printed instructions tmmti, 
four pages of Initiatory Gradations , a beautifully 'written Set of Running-Hand 
Copies, Receipts, &c., &c., and ample space for a practice of upwards of 1500 
lines I Extra 8vo. post, very best Paper, price Is. 13 01 1500 


ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 

Allison’s First Lessons in Geography. For the Use of the 

Nursery, and the Junior Classes in Schools. By M. A. Allison TTnwarrla 

Priifmnepeme! ° f ^ llMle W ° rk haVe bee “ issued * Twenty-third Edition, 

Astronomy Simplified ; for the Use of Schools and Families. By the 
Rev. J. Barlow. Price Ninepence. J 

Bond’s Child’s Question Book of Useful Knowledge. 

From the simplicity of its language, this little Manual is particularly adapted to 
Embossed Ith , ; d 1 s Pl,ei,arat0ry ^ ^ Ed “ ion - MW 

Child’s Pathway through the History of England. 

By a Lady. A very simple introduction to the History of England, °r little 
Children. With illustrations, 18mo, stiff covers, (id. ’ 

The Paits of Speech : an Introduction to English Grammar, in Verse • 
with Questions and Remarks appended to each Part of Speech, toother with 
numerous Examples in Parsing. By the Rev. Walter Scott, Master of the 
Grammar School of Bourn, Lincolnshire. 

Vlielaild S Le Petit Manuel ; or First Step to French Made Easy • 
forming an Easy Beginning Grammar, a Vocabulary, and a Phrase Book. 3s ’ 

783 Examples in Simple Arithmetic ; with Rules, Reasons 

atssaa. ■— - *• *«■** 
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HELPS TO BIBLE STUDENTS l BIBLE-CLASS TEACHERS 

1000 Questions on the Old Testament; 

With Explanatory Introductions to each Book, and a Concise History of 
the Jews, from the close of the Old Testament narrative to the commence- 
ment of the New — a period of 430 years. 

Price 9d., 150 pages, stiff covers. SEVENTH THOUSAND. THE KEY, price Sd. 

1000 Questions on the New Testament: 

With a Short Sketch of the Christian Evidences. By the same Author. 
Price 9d., stiff covers. SEVENTH THOUSAND. THE KEY, price 9d. 

^ It is believed that these Manuals will be found very valuable as Sunday 
Exercises in Schools, and in Christian Families, and that they supply a 
want which has been long* and extensively felt. 1 1 J 

It may be asserted, with the greatest confidence, that every intelligent child 
who goes through this Series of Scripture Questions, will possess an° extensive 
knowledge ot the contents of the Sacred Volume, the leading evidences of 
Christianity, and the general history and geography which illustrate the Bible 
narrative. 


TO SUNDAY & RAGGED-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

THE STARTING IN LIFE 

A Gift for Boys. Price Twopence. EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


THE HAPPY 

A Gift for Girls. Price Two-pence. 


LIFE: 

EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


Designed to enable teachers to present to their Elder Scholars, in a verv cheap 
form, sound practical advice on their duties at home, and in service the work- 
shop, &c. 1 

The Sunday School Teachers' Magazine says— “We can cordially recommend 
these attempts to open up a field of usefulness, the value of which can scarcely 
be estimated. 1 J 

The Sunday School Union Magazine— “They are suitable gifts for our elder 
scholars, whether they continue in the school, or enter into some service that 
prevents their attendance. The style of writing is forcible and pleasing the 
type is good, and the price moderate.” 1 67 

The British Mothers' Magazine— » These tracts we cannot commend too 
highly. We should like to see them distributed by hundreds of dozens.” 

A superior Edition in embossed cloth, gilt edges, price 6d. each. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOSANNAH: 

A Penny Sunday-School Hymn Book. 55th Thousand. 

One hundred and twenty- four suitable Hymns, printed in large tvpe, comprising 
ill that are found really desirable for Sabbath School worship. This book enables 
he poorest School to place a copy in the hands of every child. 
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THE WORTH OF FRESH AIR. 

No. I. of Deposits in the Savings’ Bank of Wisdom, made in behalf 
of Working Men and Women. By an Old Friend. 

A Tract addressed to the industrial classes, to explain why fresh winds have 
been made to blow constantly over the earth, and how impure and close air 
produces sickness and suffering*. The necessity for perfect ventilation in dwellings 
and for absolute cleanliness both in and around them is pointed out, in connection 
with the simple measures that may be taken to meet the necessity, in language 
so homely, that it is hoped understanding and conviction will be at once con- 
veyed to those who are most concerned. The Tract is intended to form the first 
of a short series on kindred subjects, affecting the comfort and happiness of 
working people. Piiice Twopesce. 

“LISTEN AND LEARN;” 

A Sin NARRATIVE OP A THRU HATS' RAMBU. 

By the Author of “ The Observing Eye ,” “ The Globe Prepared for Man,” $c. Sfc. 

In this little story, a tour of pleasure in the Lake district, undertaken by a 
father with his children, supplies the thread of narrative, upon which pearls of 
instruction have been availably strung. The incidents and scenes that are en- 
countered, day by day, by the party of travellers, suggest topics of inquiry and 
conversation, relating to the products of the earth, the habits of animals, and the 
wisdom and beneficence of God. The dispositions and characters of the younger 
members of the family are brought naturally into view by these conversations, and 
the wav is so opened for familiar allusion to many important matters, touching 
the influence of moral culture and discipline. But above all, the attempt has been 
made every where to inculcate incidentally practical lessons on the value of piety 
towards the author of Nature, and on the duty of benevolence, charity, and gentle- 
ness between man and man. Royal 18mo, price 2s. 

THE OBSERVING EYE: 

Or Letters to Children on the Three Lowest Divisions of Animal Life, 
Radiated, Articulated, and Molluscous, t bird Edition, price 3s. 

“The little work before us, entitled ‘The Observing Eye,’ is quite it model of tbe way 
in which the study of living nature ought to be brought before the minds of intelligent 
children of eight or ten years old The whole of this book is so absolutely delight- 

ful and interesting “o big people, as well as little, that we have difficulty in selecting any 
part of peculiar merit.” — Extract from the Edinburgh “ Witness ,** edited by Hu yh Miller. 

Mrs. Geldart’s Stories of England and Her Forty Counties. 

Seventeen Illustrations. 4th Edition. Price 2s. Od. 

Mrs. Geldart’s Stories of Ireland and Her Four Provinces. 

With beautiful Engravings, printed in Tints. Price 2s. (id. 

Historical Tales of Illustrious British. Children. By Agues 

Strickland, Author of “The Lives of the Queens of England,” See. Royal 
18mo, embossed cloth, emblazoned back, 2s. Gd. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

Gratis and Post Free, a Catalogue of Jarrolds’ Standard Educational Publications, 
Address,— 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


Just Published, price 4s. 6d., 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC; a Syste- 

[ matic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation, comprising strict Demonstra- 
tions of all Arithmetical Rules and Processes in common use; with very numerous 
Exercises, consisting of several thousand Examples, Questions, and Propositions. By 
James Cornwell, Ph. D., and Joshua G. Fitch, M.A. 

“This is, without exception, the most complete and satisfactory elucidation of the principles, and the 
>■ best guide to the practice of Arithmetic, which has fallen under our notice.” — Morning Chronicle. 

Twentieth and enlarged Edition, price 3s. 6d., or with 30 Maps on Steel, os. 6d., 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By James Corn- 

WELL, Pll. D. 

“ We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and 
| value. We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made in the study of 
| geography, as since we have employed these as our school books .’’— Educational Times . 

I “ Without exception, the best book of its class we have seen.” — Allas. 

Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d., or 4s., Coloured, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of 30 Maps on 

Steel, containing every name found in the School Geography, and a list of several 
hundred places, with their latitude and longitude, and the accentuation and pronunciation 
• of all difficult names. The Maps of England and Scotland enlarged. 

Twenty-fourth Edition, price 2s. Red, Is. 9d. Cloth, 

ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 

GRAMMAR; with very copious Exercises, and a Systematic View of the Formation 
and Derivation of Words, together with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek roots, which explain 
the Etymology of above 7000 English words. 

“Written by those who are profoundly acquainted with the sources of our language, and who have 
! brought this acquaintance t > be ir on its grammatical structure. This Grammar will make its way in 
schools.”— Church of England Quarterly. 

“A complete, well-arranged, and thoroughly scientific manual of the English language. The whole 
chapter on the formation a id derivation of words is one of great interest, and is a valuable exposition of 
the modes of verbal development : to it are added ample lists of the roots of foreign words.” — Morning Post. 

Twenty-seventh Edition, price Is. Cloth, 9<1. Sewed, 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 

“ W e have never seen a more desirable elementary work .” — Court Journal. 

Eighteenth Edition, price Is. 6d., 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive 

Exercises in English Composition. By James Cornwell, Ph. D. 

u An invaluable little work for beginners. If they go through it steadily, they will not only learn how 
to write, but liow to think .”— Literary Gazette. 

Also, price 3s., 

I A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 

Suggestions as to the Mode of using the Book. 

Eighth Edition, much improved, price 4s., 

:GELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by the 

[ ^ late Dr. Allen. 

“ We can confidently recommend it for young persons in general, as calculated to promote the cultivation 
of poetical taste, and an acquaintance with the different styles of many of our English poets .” — English 
] Journal of Education. 

New Edition, price 3s. Cloth, 

IT) R. ALLEN’S EUTROP1US; with a Complete 

i Dictionary. 
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Adapted to recent improvements in education ; recommended by the Committee of Council ; adopted 
in the Schools of the British and Foreign School Society ; and used in Parochial and other Schools , 
both public and private. 


DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. I. threepence. 

24mo, 48 pp. Lessons in Prose and Verse, intended to furnish Moral and Intellectual 
Instruction, in Words of One Syllable only. 

DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. II. one shilling. 

18mo, cloth, strong, 120 pp. Forty Prose Lessons and Forty Poetical ones, including a variety 
of Objects, and a separate and complete Course of Spelling. 

SEQUEL TO DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. II. eightpence. 

18mo, cloth, 128 pp. Sixty-six Lessons, original or compiled, in easy reading, comprising a 
considerable range of subjects, and a large body of important facts. 

DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. Ill, one shilling & sixpence. 

192 pp., l2mo, cloth, strong. In Prose and Poetry, with Analyses and Collective or Gallery 
Lessons. 

POETRY AND PROSE. two shillings. 

With a series of Lessons on the Art of Reading; being a Supplement to Daily Lesson Book, 
No. III. 250 pp., strongly bound. 

DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. IV. two shillings & sixpence. 

12mo cloth, stroug, 324 pp. This volume includes a Brief Outline of English History— a 
Course of General History, Ancient and Modern — a complete Series of Lessons on the various 
branches of Natural Philosophy-a Systematic Course of Natural History-Miscellaneous 
Lessons on Government, Architecture, Commerce, Painting and Sculpture, Music and the 
Arts— and an extended Series of Geographical, Chronological, and Scientihc Notes and 
Questions, with extensive Appendices, Roots, &c. 

QUESTIONS, HISTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, two shillings. 

Adapted to Lesson Book. No. IV., by the Rev. J. M. Wakefield, Senior Assistant Master 
of Shrewsbury School. 12mo, blue cloth. The Questions received the advantage of 
Dr. Kennedy’s personal revision. 

PUPILS’ HOME BOOKS, 

Being Lesson Book, No. IV., in Parts, designed to assist Teachers who are anxious to ensure 
Home Application to the Subjects of School Instruction, by furnishing the pupil with the 
leading facts which form the basis of the School Lessons : — ^ 

The Sciences, stiff cover per dozen 6 0 

Chemistry and Physiology, stiff cover „ 4 0 

Natural History >» 40 


s. d. 

History of England, stiff cover per dozen 4 0 
History of Europe, stiff cover . ,, 6 0 

History of Asia, Africa, and America „ 4 0 

Miscellaneous, stiff cover „ 40 


THE 


Sixtieth Edition, price Is. 8d., 

INTELLECTUAL CALCULATOR: 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF COMMON AND MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

This work is known to every teacher of eminence — adopted in the highest schools and 
colleges-has been eulogized publicly by Lord Brougham, and _ other patrons of education- 
by the leading reviewers, and by the first educational authorities.— See also list of books 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education. 


Just Published, price 5s., extra cloth, 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE: 


From the Reformation to the Fall of Napoleon. With Chronological Tables, and Questions for 
Examination. By JOHN LOBD, A. M. 8vo., pp. 448. 


^UuIUlCUlViU* w ^ * — 7 ' A * 

-This is not a mere abridgment of a larger work, bnt a picture, or rather a series of pictures, representing 
in vivid colours, the principal scenes in the drama.” Attitriasum. 

.. • _ i. rllaiinntivn Orwl tllO 


vivid colours, uit . . , , 

. The divisions are broad and distinctive, and the style clear. Spectator. 

. A conclThut luminous history ; the style interesting, and the arrangement good.” Ladies’ Newspaper. 

«< » valuable accession to our Literature/’ Evangelical Magazine, 
u simple clear C fuU S , yet concise and minutely ac urate; Its mat ter well arranged ; its style pure and perspicuous; 
this vtdum^deser^js to be styled a first-rate School Book. It supplies a great want and wdl soon, we doubt 
not secure as it deserves, a large sale. It ought to be in every school and m eveiy fumil}. Patriot. 

‘‘ins for better calculated to awaken in the minds of young students an intelligent interest m historical 
study, than any other school History we have met.” Educational Record. 
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PICTURES AND STATUES 

IN THE 

PRIVATE COLLECTION OF HER MAJESTY. 


IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL WORKS for 1856. 



f8S6 


Size, 13 x 6 inches. Price 10 fi$d. ( Post free.) 


Or 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S 

NOTE BOOK, 1856 . 

Size, 6 x 3£ inches. Price 4/Qd. (Post free.) 




[Over for Contents. 


W'-i y ,v - " 

TTfitt progress of Jirt auiing those years. They are all m print, and may he had, 
together or separately , price £1 Us. 6c?. each , cloth gilt . 


VIRTUE, HALL, & VIRTUE, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


(taunting House Requisites, 185®, 


The Mercantile *flnnuals 9 1856 . 


Adapted to recent improvements in education ; recommended by the Committee of Council ; adopted 
in the Schools of the British and Foreign School Society ; and used in Parochial and other Schools , 
both public and private. 

DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. I. threepence. 

24mo, 48 pp. Lessons in Prose and Verse, intended to furnish Moral and Intellectual 
Instruction, in Words of One Syllable only. 

DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. II. ONE SHILLING. 

18mo, cloth, strong, 120 pp. Forty Prose Lessons and Forty Poetical ones, including a variety 
of Obje cts, and a separate and complete C ourse of Spelling. 

f The “ DESK DIRECTORY ” has 3G0 pages ruled paper fit for Order Book, Sales Book, 
J Scribbling Diary, &c. &c. 

“ THE BUSINESS MAN’S NOTE BOOK” has Diary and Cash Paper. 

( Both works contain the same Information and Maps. 

In no single work existing will be found, within moderate limits, materials so varied and 
copious, bearing upon Commerce, and in none so recent . 

Each has fresh, ample, and accurate information, drawn chiefly from OFFICIAL sources, 
concerning the PRESENT STATE OF TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE WORLD, that 
of the United Kingdom and the British Colonies being fully examined in its important 
branches — Rotary Metal Kalendar to the close of the century — Tables of various sorts to 
assist Calculation — Agricultural Statistics — Recent Changes in Foreign Tariffs — Statistics of 
Russia — Minute Details of the Naval and Military Force, Financial Condition, &c., of every 
Civilised Government — Coloured Statistical Maps of England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the United States, on a novel method — Distance Map of Ocean Routes — Large Map, in 
Colour, of all the Telegraph Lines in Europe^ India, &c. Only some leading sections 
of the varied contents can be indicated in this advertisement. 

The results here gathered together show the currents of Trade everywhere over the Globe. 
Statistics of this sort, exhibiting the laws and phenomena of the Commercial World, render 
such a manual indispensable, useful, or interesting, to the whole Mercantile community. To 
the Agricultural Interest, the Shipping Interest, special sections are devoted. All who are in 
any way connected with Traffic, Home or Foreign, or with the Productive and Industrial 
resources of the country, whether as Manufacturer, Agent, or Retailer, will find c< The Desk 
Directory ” or “ The Business Man’s Note- Book” a serviceable Annual. 

EDINBURGH: JAMES HOGG. LONDON: R. GROOMBRIDGE & SONS. 

See either of these works for 
very full information as to the 
Trade, Debt, and Armies of all 
Foreign Countries; copious Sta- 
tistics, Commercial, Agricultu- 
ral, Political, of Great Britain, 
Russia, Germany, America, &c.; 
Coloured Maps — all the Tele- 
graphic Lines in Europe. 

study, than any other sscnooi History wo niive mow ivvtv# U * 
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PICTURES AND STATUES 

IN THE 

PRIVATE COLLECTION OF HER MAJESTY. 


Volume T. f New Series , price £1 11$. 6d. cloth gilt , 

THE ART-JOUKNAL; 

A MONTHLY RECORD (Price 2s. 6d.) 


OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF 
DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 


The first volume of the New Series of the Art-Journal is now ready. It 
contains twenty-four admirably executed Line Engravings from the Private 
Collections of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert $ and twelve Steel Engravings of Statues from the 
Royal and other Collections j also, nearly three hundred Engravings on wood of the 
choicest and most suggestive examples of Art-Industry in 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT PARIS OF 1855: 

With an Essay on the various “Industries” of the Collection, by George Wallis, 
Esq., of the Government School of Art. This very remarkable and interesting work 
is separately paged, so as either to be bound up with the Art-Journal, or to form a 
distinct volume. It is the only production issued, either in France or in England, 
that represents the Exhibition by illustrative examples. The whole series is engraved 
either by, or under the superintendence of, Messrs. Nicholls, the eminent wood- 
engravers. The Art- Journal contains also a series of 

BIOGRAPHIES OP MODERN BRITISH ARTISTS, 

Illustrated by several fine Engravings of their most prominent and popular 
paintings. 

The Literary Contents of the Art-Journal consist of useful and interesting 
communications, by experienced and accomplished Writers, upon all leading topics 
in connection with 

THE FINE ARTS AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS; 

Its conductors and contributors, labouring by all available means, to render it an 
indispensable companion to the Artist, the Manufacturer, the Amateur, and the 
Artisan. 


%* The volumes of the Art- Journal, from 1849 to 1854 inclusive , contain a complete 
series of Engravings from the Vernon Gallery, and form a continuous record 
of the progress of Art dur ing those years. They are all in print) and may he had t 
together or separately) price £1 11$. 6 d. each , , cloth gilt 


VIRTUE, HALL, & VIRTUE, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In One Volume royal quarto , price Ten Shillings , cloth gilt , 

THE EXHIBITION OF ART-INDHSTRY IN 
PARIS, 1855; 

A SERIES OF 160 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, AND 12 STEEL PLATES, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OP THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS IN THAT EXHIBITION; 

With an Essay on its Artistic, Industrial, and Commercial Results, by GEORGE 
WALLIS, Master of the Government School of Art, Birmingham. 


Uniform with the above , complete in One Volume , price Ten Shillings , cloth gilt , 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF THE 

GREAT EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN; 

A Series of Wood Engravings of the best and most prominent specimens of Art- 
manufacture included in this national Exhibition. 


Also, uniform with the above , price £1 5s . , cloth gilt , 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851, 

Containing upwards of Fourteen Hundred Engravings on Wood, and Twenty-one 

Steel Plates. 


Koto publishing in Parts , price One Shilling each , 

ILLUSTRATED WITH SUPERB STEEL 86 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 

THE SYDENHAM 

CRYSTAL PALACE EXPOSITOR. 

Every Part contains One Steel Plate and Numerous Wood Engravings. 

The Engravings illustrative of the Palace are chiefly from Photographs taken in the 
building, and executed by the Messrs. Whymper. 


Nearly ready, complete in One Volume octavo, price 16s. cloth gilt, 

HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 

AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. 

BY FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE (PHIZ). 


By the same Author. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of Life. With Forty- 

two Illustrations by “ Phiz.” One Volume octavo, price 22s. cloth gilt. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH ; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private 

Pupil. Embellished with Thirty Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Com- 
plete in One Volume octavo, price 16s. cloth gilt. 


VIRTUE, HALL, & VIRTUE, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



AN 

5U«0trateU jfflagajfne of Sight iiterature. 


EACH NUMBER IS EMBELLISHED WITH AN ENGRAVING ON STEEL BY GEORGE 

CRUIKSHANK. 

Published Monthly, Price Is. 

On January 1, 1850, the First No. of Vol. VIII. will be commenced with Chap. I. of 

THE HOLY HOMES, 

A TALE 

BY SILVERPEN. 

“The virtuous must have homes. That is not a home which is nothing more than an abiding place, in 
which shelter is found at the cost of health and decency. Sound policy, true philanthropy, can take no 
more expedient, more noble cause, than that which aims at raising in the working classes of our 
towns, a greater love of domestic enjoyment and giving them opportunity at their own cost of obtaining 
it.”— Hon. dc Rev, S. G. Osborne. 


VOLUME VII., 

Is just Published , handsomely bound in crimson cloth , price 6s. 6d., 

This Volume contains 

LORIMER LITTLEGOOD, BY A. W. COLE, 

WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL BY GEORGE CRUIKSIIANK. 
Also a Tale of intense and sustained interest, 

DR. OLIVER’S MAID, BY SILVERPEN. 

Together with numerous other Tales and Literary Contributions, by 
MRS. C. A. WHITE, F. E. SMEDLEY, J. A. ST. JOHN, IIAIN FRISWELL, 
FREDERICK LAURENCE, WILLIAM DALTON, TERENCE TIERNEY, &c. 


NOTICES AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ * Sharpe’s Magazine * is now one of the most sumptuously printed serials of the day, and the 
matter appears to be quite worthy of the paper and type .” — Maidstone Journal. 

“ This is a very popular magazine. It is one of the most creditably got up of all our 
magazines, and, as respects mechanical attraction, it is unsurpassed. It enjoys the advantage 
of having its illustrations drawn and etched by the celebrated George Cruikshank .”— Banff 
Journal. 

For light, pleasant reading, we do not know any publication possessing greater advantages 
than this .” — Cork Examiner . 

“This popular monthlymiscellanyentersuponanewvolumewith this number. Wemayonly add 
that * Sharpe’s Magazine’ is evidently rising in popular estimation, and is well entitled to a 
respectable position among the monthlies. It is entirely free from all literary cant, and there are 
no writers of the intense florid style among its contributors .” — Perthshire Courier . 

“ This is not second to any of the shilling monthlies. Each number contains an etching by 
George Cruikshank in his best manner .” — Weekly Times. 

* The first thing we have to say about this magazine, is that it is well printed. The type is 
bold and beautiful, and quite * refreshing,’ in these days of anti-eyesight printing, to look at.” — 
Hastings News. 

LONDON : HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 

AND BY ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


On January 'list, l,85d. 

COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 


In one thick Royal Octavo Volume, cloth, lettered; price to Subscribers, £1 Is. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION OF THE 

YEARLY JOURNAL OF TRADE, 

1856 . 


COMPRISING MATTERS AS TO 


LAWS OF CUSTOMS, EXCISE, AND STAMPS. 
TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS WITH 
FOREIGN POWERS. 

TARIFFS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS ABROAD, AND OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

COUNTERVAILING AND INLAND DUTIES. 
DUTIES OF LIGHTS, BUOYS, PILOTAGE, ETC. 
POST-OFFICE LAWS AND RATES. 

DANGERS OF THE SEAS. 

PROCLAMATIONS, ORDERS IN COUNCIL, AND 
OF GOVERNMENT BOARDS. 


! RAILWAYS, SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 
REPORTS OF LAW CASES. 

STATISTICS. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, AND RECENT 
DISCOVERIES. 

EXCHANGES, MONEYS, WEIGHTS, AND MEA- 
SURES. 

COMMERCIAL USAGES. 

DESCRPITIONS OF NEW ARTICLES OF MER- 
CHANDISE, 

i STATE OF THE MARKETS AND FRESH 
CHANNELS OF COMMERCE. 


A MAP OF THE WORLD, 


IS DRAWN AND ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS JOURNAL. 

THE STATUTES BROUGHT DOWN TO THE CLOSE OF THE SESSTON OF PARLIAMENT, XVIfl. AND XIX., THE LAW CASKS 
TO MICHAELMAS TERM, AND THE OTHER PARTS TO DECEMBER, 1855. 

DEDICATED BY AUTHORITY TO THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

BY CHARLES POPE, 

Formerly Principal Secretary to the then Chairman of the Board of Customs, and forty-five years 
Comptroller of Accounts in the port of Bristol. 

Nothing short of constant and minute attention, day by day, can keep pace 
with the Universal Progress of Trade. — Yet a knowledge of these Matters is 
indispensable to the Profitable Management of Commercial Affairs. Hence 
the value of this work wherein All is brought into one point of view. 

The Editor endeavours to give the latest and best Topographical and 
Statistical Information of the various Ports of the World, and of the 
Commercial Usages thereat. Accurate details of this nature are impera- 
tively demanded by the increased requirements of Trade, and as fur as possible 
have been derived from Authentic Sources on the spot. 

Thousands are wasted yearly in legal disputes which would be saved by a 
study of the Science of Commerce. 

The Statements of the Money and Foreign Exchanges are supplied by Messrs. 
Adam Spielmann and Co., the Bullion Bankers, of Lombard Street. 

It is the interest, therefore, of every Man of Business to give his support to 
so Laborious and Useful an Undertaking, as very much of the Information 
supplied by this Work can be obtained fro n no other source whatever. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS OF THE TWENTY FIRST EDITION 

Mr Pope’s work extends and improves with every successive edition. All its contents are interesting 
to the merchant— if it do not contain all that he requires to learn from books. There is but little of which 
he may need to refresh his memory or guide his proceedings by authority which he will not find in Mr. 
Pope’s work. All the information, too, is brought down to the latest period, and leaves nothing to he 
desired which can reasonably be looked for in a “ Yearly Journal of Trade.”— Economist, September, 9, 1854. 

A book of value to all persons engaged in commerce.— A thenceum, September 16, 1854. 

The 24th edition of Mr. Pope’s Journal presents a complete view of the progress of trade in all parts of 
the world with the latest treaties, tariffs, amount of imports and exports, and information of all kinds 
which can aid the judgment and facilitate the dealings of commercial men in their ordinary transactious. 
The changes made in the several departments of our mercantile law during the past year, with the decisions 
of law courts on special cases, and the general regulations issued by Government boards, are stated with 
all requisite accuracy and completeness. The immense amount of detail included in this Journal, indeed, 
makes it valuable to the statist as well as to the merchant ; and from the care taken to verify facts it is 
entitled to be held as an excellent authority on all the subjects it treats of —Press, September 23, 1854. 

It should be considered indispensable as a work of reference in every well-furnislied Counting House. 
Mr Pope commenced his editorial labours in 1812, and has pursued them ever since with untiring energy; 
his book has therefore a completeness of arrangement which can only result from a long and continued 
devotedness to the subject it embraces. Works of this kind are improperly styled compilations, for they 
involve more than the labour, and all the ability and intelligence, of original authorship.— Wright s Bristol 
Time-Tables, October, 1854. 

LONDON - PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 52, LIME STREET. 


AND SUPPLIED BY ORDER BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


A Monthly Review of high-class Literature, Price Is, 6d. 


The change which has been announced in the Editorship of The 
Eclectic Review naturally points out the present as the most fitting 
time to urge its claims on its Friends and the Public for renewed and 
increased support. 

This Journal has for a series of years maintained an unsullied re- 
putation for the independence and ability with which, in its pages, works 
of General Literature have been criticized, and the divine verities of the 
Christian Revelation advocated ; while the chief Social and Political 
Questions of the Times have been discussed in harmony with those 
Principles of Civil and Religious Liberty which it has ever been the 
glory of Protestant Nonconformists to maintain. 

The Eclectic Review will continue to be distinguished for its 
adherence to these important Principles ; and in giving them due pro- 
minence and support, the lighter Literature of the day will receive appro- 
priate notice. The progress of the Fine Arts at home and abroad, oi 
Secular as well as Sacred Music, and of General Continental Literature, 
will be treated by able and impartial Writers. Thus, the attention of 
the Reader will be directed to those Subjects, a knowledge of which, 
however general, is so desirable and important at the present time. 

The present Editor enters on his important office with an earnest 
desire that the great interests which this Journal is intended to 
subserve may be as efficiently promoted as they have been under the 
management <?f his distinguished Predecessors. Whilst he did not feel 
justified in declining the very recent and unexpected invitation made 
to him to occupy so honourable a post, he submits to the candid con- 
sideration of his Readers the statement that, though the January 
Number appears under his Editorship, other pressing engagements have 
prevented his devoting his undivided attention to the preparation and 
arrangement of the materials laid before him. But he has already received 
assurances of support which encourage him to believe that his staff of 
Contributors will be such as to secure to The Eclectic Review a 
most honourable position in the crowded ranks of our Periodical 
Literature. 

The ECLECTIC REVIEW is supplied, by order, by all Booksellers, Stationers, 
or Newsvenders, price Is. 6d. Monthly. Where application through a Bookseller 
is inconvenient, it will be supplied by direct application to the Publishers, post 
paid, at the published price. 


LONDON : WARD AND CO., 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



STATIST, AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 

NEW SERIES. 


Published Monthly, price Is. 6d., or 18s. per annum to Subscribers, or free, by 
post, for 20s. per annum, payable in advance. 

Volume /., New Series , is now ready, price 8s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth. 

The January Number commences a New Volume . 

A Monthly Magazine, containing Original Papers on Comercial, Poli- 
tical, Economical, Statistical, and General Subjects, Foreign, Colonial, 
and Domestic. 

A Journal of Mercantile Law. A digest of all changes in the laws 
relating to Commerce, and Criticisms on Commercial legislation. Highly im- 
portant to men of business. 

Reviews of the Produce, Money, and Share Markets. 

Statements regarding the Stocks, Crops, and Prospects of the various 
great Staples of Trade. 

Reports of the Proceedings of Banking, Railway, Mining, Assurance, and 
other Joint Stock Companies. 

Information about the Exchanges, and the position and Prospects 
of the different Markets of the World. 

Abstracts of Trade, Navigation, and other Parliamentary returns. 

Reports generally of each and all departments of Commerce. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

There is plenty of room for such a work, properly executed The object is to “ make the whole a com- 
pendium of knowledge, foreign and domestic, which will enable the merchant, manufacturer, or politician 
to form a correct general view of each and all departments of commerce.” The work will fill an existing 
vacuum, and be or service to all the mercantile classes.— Economist. 

Here is the first number of a magazine devoted to the pursuit of commercial and economic science ; and,/' 
as we gather from the introductory article, particularly intended to watch and chronicle the gigantic pro- 
gress in manufactures and commerce of our Transatlantic rivals.— Morning Chronicle. 

A monthly summary for the commercial world has long been a desideratum, and this “ The Merchant’s 
Magazine ” appears to supply.— Observer. 

A want long felt appears to be supplied by the issue of a monthly publication, entitled “ The Merchant’s 
Magazine ” Most classes have their organ, and the bankers, who are much smaller in number than the 
merchants, have long possessed the advantage of able advocacy. To the merchant, the statist, the trader, 
the manufacterer, and the ship-owner, this magazine is invaluable.— Morning Advertiser. 

LONDON : RICHARDSON, BROTHERS, 23, CORNHILL, 


Published Weekly at Three Half-pence, and in Monthly parts in a neat 
Wrapper, Price Sevenpence. 


TIE HOME COMPANION, 

AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL FOR ALL FAMILIES. 


The following popular Authors are among the regular contributors : — 


The Author of “Mary 
Powell,” 

Mary Howitt, 

Caroline White, 

Eliza Meteyard (Silver- 
pen), 


Frances Browne, 

Mrs. Merrifield, 
William Howitt, 
Thomas Miller, 
Augustus Mayhew, 
George Augustus Sala, 


Robert B. Brough, 
William Brough, 
Percy B. St. John, 
Shirley Hibberd, 
Andrew Halliday, 
Hain Friswell, 


Sutherland Edwards, 
A. W. Cole, 

E. L. Blanchard, 

W. C. Bennett, 

W. F. Peacock, 
George F. Pardon. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This really valuable and well-conducted serial contains, as a leading feature, the commencement and pro- 
gress of an admirable story by the author of MaHy Powell, entitled ‘The Good Old Times.’ The articles are 
highly attractive, and the names of their authors sufficiently indicate the efficiency of the staff employed The 
illustrations are excellent, the criticisms judicious, and altogether it is a work we can conscientiously recom- 
mend to the notice of our readers.” — Weekly Dispatch, Nov. 11. 

“Highly creditable to the proprietors. The literature is considerably above that contained in cheap periodi- 
cals — enlivened by great variety, and distinguished by solid information.” — The Press Dec. 8. 

“ Cheap, well-conducted aud'handsomely illustrated.” — Weekly Times, Nov. 4. ’ 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE DRAWN BY GILBERT AND ENGRAVED BY GILES. 


W. S. ORR & CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BABIES' WHITE CASHMERE 
CLOAKS, ONE GUINEA. 


BABIES' 

BERCEAU-NETTES, 
2J GUINEAS. 



BABIES' 
BASKETS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ HOODS, HALF-A-GUINEA. 

Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening Presents ; the same less 
expensive, for the Nursery. Baby- Linen, in complete sets, of varied qualities. Frocks, Pelisses, 
and Bonnets. 

ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS, 
SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the u Trousseau,” as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
— ~idia Voyage." White Dressing Gowns, One Guinea; Ladies* Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Cotton 
Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; Silk Hosiery, 6s. 6d. ; Ladies’ Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; Plain Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs, 8s. 6d. per dozen. The handsomest Patterns for Full Dress. 

This Part of the Business under the management of Mrs. Taylor. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

ONE GUINEA AND A HALF. 

Rifle-cloth Riding Habits, the Jackets lined with Silk, 5£ to 7 Guineas. Young Ladies’ Black 
Merino Habits, 2£ Guineas. Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; School ditto, 25s. ; 
Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. Naval Cadets* Outfits complete. 


REAL BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS. 

The stoutest quality for Walking, at 2s. 6d. ; the finest for Full Dress, 15s. the pair, made in 
Black, Plain, and Lace, as well as in the natural Cream colour. Under Shirts, Drawers, and 
Socks. Original Consignee in England of the Balbriggan Hosiery. 


Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years, 
and which is being fully carried out in 

THE NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED PREMISES, 


53, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TUSSACD'S EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOR, late HALLIDAY. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

39, OXFORD STREET, 

(CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET) 

Nos. 1, la, 2, & 3, Newman Street ; & 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s Place, London. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 

THE REAL NICKEL SILVER, 

Introduced Twenty years ago by 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is bevond all comparison the very best article next 
to Sterling Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible teat can it be 
distinguished from real Silver. 


Tea Spoons, per dozen.. 
Dessert Forks ,, 
Dessert Spoons ,, - 

Table Forks ,, 

Table Spoons ,, 


Fiddle Pattern. 
ISs. 

30s. 

30s. 

40s. 

40s. 


Thread , or 
Brunswick 1'attern. 
2fis. 

40s. 

42s. 

. 50s. 

58s. 


King’s Pattern. 

32s. 

40s. 

48s. 

64s. 

66s. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, Ac., at proportionate Prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 

patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 

Fiddle. Thread. 

Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per dozen 12s. 28s. 

Dessert ditto and ditto IDs. 1 21s! 

Tea ditto 5s. Ii 8 . 


King’s. 

30s. 

25s. 

12S. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 

The most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on Sale at 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 3£-inch ivory-handled table-kuives. with 
high shoulders, Us per d< zen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance. Is per dozen extra; carvers 4s ier nair • 
larger sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen ; extra fine, ivory, 32s. ; if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s. : white bore 
table knives, 7s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts, 5s. fid. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair ; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. ot-r 
dozen ; desserts, 0s. ; carvers, 2s. fid. ; black wood-ha' died table knives and forks, fis. per dozen ; table steels 
from Is. each The largest stock in existence of plated dessert kuives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the 
new plated hsh carvers. Also a large assortment of razors, penknives, scissors, dec., of the best quality. 


lamps of all sorts and patterns. 

TO7ILLIAM S. BURTON iuvites attention to his season’s SHOW OF LAMPS. It embraces 

* ; the Moderator (the best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully culled), A r gaud, Solar, Camphine. 
Palmers Magnum and other Lamps for Candles; ana compiles an assortment which, considered either as to 
extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. e as to 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s. fid. per gallon. PaWs Candles, lOd. and 10*d. per lb. 

Patent Camphine, 4s. per gallon. 


The Alterations ^^itions to these Extensive Premises (already by far the largest in Europe), which occupied 
the whole of last year, are now completed ; they are of such a character that the P 

ENTIRE OF EIGHT HOUSES 

Is devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 

STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 

l£, C ! Udillg H , Nickel R,lver » . Plated Goods, Japanned Wares, Brushes and Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 

steads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen Large show Rooms, as to afford to parties furnishing facilities a 
the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 6 


Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITE FRIARS. 


